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Introduction 


Have you ever wondered 
about the power of witchcraft? Does 
the occult hold a devilish sway over 
your life? Are you fascinated by those 
who push back the boundaries of what 
we know about this world and the 
next? If so, this book will look through 
the lives of some of history’s most 
powerful sorcerers, geniuses, wizards, 
magi, and occultists, delving deep into 
their dark psyches. As well as 
determining what turned them towards 
the paranormal, we will investigate 
specific spells, incantations, and 
rituals closely associated with their 
disciplines and practices. 

There are so many different forms of 
magick that it can be difficult to pick 
apart the many strands of the occult, the 
strange, and the disturbing. This is 


where this book will become so 
incredibly useful. Not only will we 
examine some of history’s most 
interesting men, but we will look into 
lives of those who have shaped what 
we know about the supernatural today. 
From Native American beliefs, to 
Wicca, to demonology, all the way 
through to those who have used science 
in strange and magnificent ways, you 
might even find yourself following in 
the footsteps of some of the most 
brilliant men to have ever lived. 


Thanks to this book, you will be 
provided with an amazing oversight of 
the world of the mystics. With detailed 
sections exploring certain incantations 
and historical backgrounds for many of 
the occult’s most powerful disciplines, 
it is all you need to get know about and 
unexplored area of the world of 
witchcraft. If you want to learn how the 
magickal world can inform everything 


we do, read on to discover the lessons 
passed down from history’s most 
powerful sorcerers, occultists, 
witches, and magi. 


Aleister Crowley 


Any discussion — regarding 
modern witchcraft must surely include 
a mention of Aleister Crowley. Seen 
by many as the man who is responsible 
for much of our current thinking on the 
occult, Crowley was an inspirational 


and influential figure in equal measure. 
Author of many books, pamphlets, and 
guides on how to approach the 
paranormal, as well as a teacher to 
legions of followers, his legacy is far 
more complete than many in this book. 
But despite this, the real Aleister 
Crowley is still something of a 
mystery. So, putting aside our 
preconceived notions of the man, what 
is the actual story behind one of 
history’s most influential magick 
users? 


One of Aleister Crowley’s favourite 
ideas suggests that, if an idea is true, it 
must contain its own contradiction. 
Ever the convoluted figure and 
purposefully mysterious, every element 
of his teaching contains within itself 
contradictions, controversies, and 
debatable points. Thus, trying to 
surmise his life and works can be 
incredibly tough. But Crowley would 


have it no other way. Always open to 
interpretation, one of the key lessons to 
be taken from his work is_ the 
importance of personal interpretation 
and every single person’s individual 
relationship with the truth. What one 
might see as important in one magickal 
context, another might see as 
superfluous. With the occult often 
appearing as a many headed hydra, 
impossible to grasp, Crowley’s work 
provides us with an excellent starting 
point. During this book, we will look 
at many different (and _ often 
contradictory) branches of magick. 
Thanks to Aleister Crowley, we can 
evaluate the importance of our own 
personal interpretation over what we 
have been told. 


During his life, Aleister Crowley was 
many things. He was a practising 
occultist who managed to master the 
best of Western magick and 


incorporate Eastern beliefs into his 
mysticism to an extent unsurpassed by 
any contemporary. He was the founder 
of a brand new religious movement 
and its chief prophet. He was a poet 
whose work filled three volumes. He 
was a record-breaking mountaineer 
and adventurer who published true 
stories of his incredible journeys into 
the unknown. He was a_ touring 
musician, a British secret agent, the 
supposed creator of epoch-defining 
gestures, a noted chess master, a 
recreational drug pioneer, the producer 
and star of theatre, and one of the most 
vilified men in recent memory. Despite 
his accomplishments and his 
contributions to theology and 
philosophy, he had been labelled 
insane, evil, and wicked. Knowing 
where to begin with Crowley is half 
the battle. 


So we will try the beginning. Born in 


Warwickshire on the 12'" of October, 
1875, he was the son of a man who 
trained as an engineer, but had wound 
up taking over the family brewing 
business. He had already retired 
before the birth of Aleister. Emily, 
Aleister’s mother, had a_ notably 
strained relationship with her son and 
they often fought. At birth, his name 
was Edward Alexander (he’d have it 
changed during his teens) but her 
nickname for the young boy was ‘the 
Beast,’ a title he loved and played up 
to on every possible occasion. 
Fundamentalist Christians, Aleister’s 
parents packed him off to an 
evangelical boarding school following 
the death of his baby sister. When 
Aleister was 11, his father passed 
away after a battle with tongue cancer. 
It would become a self-confessed 
turning point in the young man’s life. 
Armed with a_ large inheritance, 


increasingly misbehaving in school, 
and becoming disillusioned with the 
Christian doctrine, Aleister began to 
tread a new path. A drinker and 
smoker, he contracted gonorrhoea from 
a prostitute and began to grow 
interested in chess, poetry, and 
mountaineering. Cambridge University 
beckoned, wherein the young man 
learned about Moral Sciences and 
English Literature, all the while 
becoming president of the chess 
society and a prolific poet. Occasional 
holidays to the Alps satisfied his 
yearning to climb as high as possible, 
with his skills and accomplishments 
being noted by his peers. 


According to Crowley’s own writings, 
his final years at university were 
perhaps his most formative. As well as 
an increasing interest in the mystical, 
he discovered more and more about his 
bisexual inclinations. Despite the 


illegal nature of same-sex relations, 
Crowley was more than happy to 
experiment with partners of either 
gender. One such relationship, with a 
man named Herbert Pollitt, is thought 
to have broken up due to Crowley’s 
ever increasing interest in the occult. 
During an 1897 trip to St Petersburg, 
he dabbled with a future career as a 
diplomat and told friends that he was 
committed to learning Russian. Certain 
biographers have suggested that this 
brief sojourn was prompted by the 
British secret service and __ that 
Crowley’s loud noises were simply 
cover for a fact-finding mission. It was 
not uncommon for agents to be 
recruited from the top universities and 
— despite Crowley’s counter cultural 
views and actions — his results marked 
him out as an incredibly bright 
individual. 

This was all to come to nought, 


however. In 1897, Aleister fell 
worryingly sick. Such was the extent of 
the illness that it made him reconsider 
his views entirely. He became 
obsessed with the futility of his own 
actions and perished the thought of a 
diplomatic career. Instead, he turned 
full time towards the mystical. 
Between privately publishing volumes 
of his poetry and accumulating seminal 
works on the occult, Crowley decided 
not to bother taking a degree from 
Cambridge. Despite his impressive 
results, he seemed to have simply lost 
interest in academia and walked away. 
It would be a major turning point in his 
life. Recovering from his albuminuria, 
Aleister turned towards the interests 
which would define his very existence. 
A key incident arrived during one 
adventure in the Swiss Alps. After a 
day’s mountaineering, Crowley found 
himself in a packed beer hall. Always 


enjoying his place as the centre of 
attention, he began to deliver a long 
lecture on the principles of alchemy. 
Little did he know that his audience 
contained Julian L. Baker, one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject. 
Despite Crowley’s embarrassment at 
attempting to inform one of the world’s 
leading alchemists, Baker played off 
the incident and promised to introduce 
the young man to an invisible college 
once he returned to Britain. This so- 
called invisible college would turn out 
to be one of the greatest contemporary 
authorities on the occult and all forms 
of mysticism: the Order of the Golden 
Dawn. 


A magical society founded in 1888, the 
Hermitic Order of the Golden Dawn 
could trace its roots to the Masons, 
certain branches of Christianity, 
existing occult societies, and any form 
of existential human knowledge. 


Crowley, fascinated, was initiated into 
the Order during a ceremony conducted 
in 1898 by the group’s leader. Taking 
place in Mark Mason’s Hall in 
London, specifically in the Order’s 
Isis-Urania Temple, Crowley pledged 
the magickal motto, promising that “I 
shall endure to the end.” There have 
been rumours by certain biographers 
that Crowley was still under 
instruction from the Secret Service, 
though the young man’s interest in the 
occult is never questioned. Regardless 
of his government commission to join 
the group being true or not, Crowley 
would wind up as one of the Order of 
the Golden Dawn’s most notorious 
members. 


Moving into a luxurious flat, Crowley 
placed himself under the tutelage of the 
famous occultist and fellow Order 
member Allan Bennett. From Bennett, 
Crowley learned about numerous 


magickal ceremonies and of the power 
of ritualistic drug use. Together, they 
studied the Goetia, the practice of 
invoking and controlling both angels 
and demons. Aleister also bought a 
house on the shore of the infamous 
Loch Ness, fascinated by Scottish 
cultures and traditions. All the while 
continuing to publish his own writings 
and study hard at the various branches 
of witchcraft, Crowley found himself 
rising quickly through the ranks of the 
Golden Dawn. This did not mean he 
was loved by the whole society, 
however, with many disapproving of 
his lifestyle choices. The famed poet 
W. B. Yeats (himself an Order 
member) recalled feuding with the 
younger man on numerous occasions. 
This split with many Order members 
would eventually see Crowley falling 
out with the majority, while remaining 
a close accomplice of the group’s 


leader, one Samuel Mathers. 


The years of Aleister Crowley’s life 
from 1900 onwards are something of a 
blur. Travelling across Mexico, for 


example, he continued to study all 
forms of magic and took on a mistress. 
He claims to have become a freemason 
in Mexico City and wrote poems based 
on the music of Richard Wagner. He 
climbed mountain ranges throughout 
Central America, boarded a boat in 
San Francisco and travelled west to 
Hawaii and then on to Asia. Studying 
Shaivism in Ceylon, he met up again 
with Allan Bennett and then abandoned 
him when Bennet decided to devote 
himself to Buddhism. Learning raja 
yoga in India and studying at the 
Meenakshi Amman Temple located in 
Madura, he was always expanding his 
mystical resources. There was an 
attempt to climb the then-unclimbable 
mountain K2, which had to be 
abandoned when Crowley was struck 
down with snow-blindness, malaria, 
and influenza all at once. Finally 
arriving back in Paris in 1902, and 


then on to England in 1903, he married 
Rose Kelly in strange circumstances. 
At first the move seemed to be entirely 
designed to break apart her arranged 
marriage, but Crowley soon fell in 
love with his wife while the pair 
honeymooned. Never one to do things 
simply, these journeys around the 
world and encounters with people 
would form the backbone of some of 
his most important works. 


In 1904, Aleister Crowley unleashed 
perhaps his most famous work. Titled 
The Book of Law, it was written 
following a trip to Egypt with his new 
wife. Posing as royalty, the pair took a 
hotel room in which Crowley set up a 
small temple and began conducting 
magickal ceremonies. Of particular 
interest were the ancient Egyptian gods 
that surrounded him, though Islamic 
and Arabic mysticism was equally as 
fascinating. During the time, Rose 


seemed to be falling further and further 
under some kind of spell. Crowley 
himself remembers his new wife 
occasionally lapsing into a trance-like 
state, whispering the words “they are 
waiting for you” again and again. This 
continued until Crowley’s 
investigations discovered that the 
“they” referred to the Egyptian god 
Horus and seemed to be announcing an 
upcoming Equinox of the Gods. Rose 
led her husband to an exhibit in a local 
museum, artefact number 666, the Stele 
of Ankh-ef-en-Khonsu. In later life, 
Crowley would rename it as the Stele 
of Revealing. 


What it revealed to Aleister was one 
of the most important figures in his life, 
which he named Aiwass. At first 
described as a messenger of the god 
Horus, the spirit began to converse 
with the young occultist, who diligently 
wrote down everything he head. The 


dictation took three days, after which 
Aleister Crowley held in his hands The 
Book of Law. The text was a 
summation of the occult insights and 
investigations he had conducted thus 
far, inspired by the appearance of 
Aiwass. It described how humanity 
was entering into a new state, a time of 
learning with Aleister Crowley himself 
as the heraldic prophet of the new 
Aeon. Accompanying this new epoch 
was a new Set of moral laws to govern 
man, chiefly concerned with allowing 
each person to live in tune with their 
individual will. A famous quote from 
the text, “do what thou wilt, shall be 
the whole of the law,” gives us a 
fascinating insight into the moral 
philosophy that Crowley wished to 
share with the world. With his new 
text, Crowley would begin the process 
of founding his own mode of belief, 
Thelema. 


But before he could begin to spread his 
ideas, Crowley had a bigger problem. 
Now ostracised from the Order of the 
Golden Dawn, he began to suspect that 
one of his remaining allies from the 
group was working against him. 
Namely, he suspected that Mathers had 
started using magic to conspire against 
Crowley and his work. Having always 
been certain that Mathers was (at best) 
an average proponent of the occult, 
Crowley accused him of being 
corrupted by evil forces, fallen prey to 
the paranormal investigations — that 
Crowley himself was now beginning to 
master. As well as battling against old 
friends, Aleister became a father for 
the first time and founded a publishing 
company. To drum up publicity for his 
work, he issued a £100 reward for the 
best essay written on his work. This 
was won by J. Fuller, an army officer 
who exalted Crowley’s poetry as being 


among the greatest works of literature. 
The piece, as well as others, was 
published by Crowley’s new firm, the 
satirically named Society for the 
Propagation of Religious Truth. 


Aiwass was not forgotten. Despite his 
troubles, Crowley still found time for 
mountain expeditions and_ travelling 
around the world, as well as 
investigations into the occult wherever 
he went. He went big game hunting in 
Africa, was forced to leave India after 
shooting dead a man who attempted to 
mug him, travelled China while 
smoking opium, and all the while 
devoted time to invocations designed 
to stir demons and angels. Meeting up 
with fellow scholar Elaine Simpson, 
Crowley determined to contact Aiwass 
again. While his wife and child 
returned to England, he spent time 
travelling in search of further truths 
from the spirit world. It was only when 


he once again set foot upon British soil 
that he learned that his young daughter, 
Lilith, had died. She had contracted 
typhoid in Rangoon and Aleister chose 
to blame Rose and her growing 
dependency on alcohol. Distraught, his 
health suffered. Having to undergo a 
number of surgeries, Crowley then 
lapsed into a number of romantic 
flings, while Rose bore his second 
daughter, named Lola Zaza. 


In 1907, Aiwass came to Crowley 
once again. Working with George 
Jones, performing all manner of 
Abramelin rituals, the pair claimed to 
have attained Samadhi, loosely 
translated as achieving one with the 
Godhead. Following this, visitations 
from Aiwass resulted in two further 
texts being dictated. The two books 
would become part of the Holy Books 
of Thelema as Aleister’s religion 
began taking greater shape. Spending 


an increasing amount of his time 
receiving these wisdoms and putting 
them together in a book, it became 
clear that a central tenant of Thelema 
concerned the representation of 
objective truth. But this steady 
realisation was met with a more 
pressing need. His inheritance was 
now beginning to dwindle; Crowley 
needed a means of funding his 
investigations. Solutions included 
being hired to protect the Earl of 
Tankerville from witchcraft and 
hosting classes for paying students and 
those who wished to know more about 
his teachings. Later that year, it was 
decided that he should found a 
successor to the now almost defunct 
Order of the Golden Dawn. 
Masquerading under the name the 
A.«.A.., the group borrowed much 
of their precedents and rituals from the 
earlier organisation, though bonded 


them together with the thinking from 
Thelema. Around this time, Rose’s 
addiction to alcohol became a serious 
concern for Aleister. He divorced her, 
citing his own extramarital affairs, and 
she took custody of their new child, 
Lola. It would only be a few years 
before Rose’s problems grew even 
more severe, however, and she was 
institutionalised. 


It was during the growth of the group 
that Crowley began to clarify his 
teachings. Now with a fleet of students 
and armed with spiritual teachings he 
had recently gained during a tour of 
Algeria, he began work on the Rites of 
Artemis and the Rites of Eluesis, the 
latter of which he performed publically 
in Westminster. In response, one 
newspaper described the occult 
performance’s director as one of the 
most “cold blooded villains of our 
time.” It was around this time that 


Crowley helped develop the specific 
spelling of ‘magick,’ interpreting older 
mystic texts to indicate how thoroughly 
steeped in tradition and ritual his 
version of the occult’ was, 
distinguishing it from the more 
common ‘magic,’ which seemed to be 
the realm of stage magicians 
performing parlour tricks. Continually 
publishing new works, constantly 
striving to discover more and more 
varieties of ancient mysticism, and 
performing his occult rituals on a 
regular basis, Aleister Crowley had 
developed a reputation as the world’s 
leading mystic. But there was an issue. 


By 1914, the First World War had 
broken out. By this time, Crowley had 
fallen on impoverished times. With 
little in the way of savings, he relied 
on his reputation, his research, and the 
A.«.A..for money. Leaving for 
America, he started writing for Vanity 


Fair while continuing his research. He 
voiced his support for Germany during 
the war, which he put down to his 
conviction in the importance of Irish 
independence, a position which found 
him employment writing for a German 
propaganda magazine, though some 
have suggested that this was also part 
of his work for the secret service as a 
double agent. By the time the war was 
over and Crowley had returned from 
several years in the United States, the 
magazine John Bull proclaimed him a 
traitor to Britain. He was prescribed 
heroin for an asthma ailment, which 
left him addicted to the substance, and 
he moved to Paris with the intention of 
founding an Abbey of Thelema but 
soon changed the Abbey’s location to 
Sicily. Living on the island with his 
followers and friends, the group wore 
robes and devoted themselves to the 
sun god Ra, to whom they dedicated 


their rituals. 


Despite the less than hygienic 
conditions in the Abbey of Thelema, 
followers and devotees began to arrive 
to learn from the occult master. Stories 
from within the Abbey tell of people 
being made to drink the blood of a cat 
that had been sacrificed and people 
who sliced themselves with razors 
every time the pronoun ‘I’ was used. 
With drug use and same sex magic 
rituals common, not everyone took to 
life in Crowley’s religious retreat. 
When stories began to spread back to 
England, publications like John Bull 
used the rumours to condemn Crowley 
as the “wickedest man in the world” 
and called for him to be hanged. The 
Abbey was forced to close in 1923 
when recently elected fascist dictator 
Benito Mussolini discovered _ the 
presence of the group on Italian soil 
and deported them. 


The remainder of Aleister Crowley’s 
life was a continued kaleidoscope of 
drug addiction, magick rituals, 
publishing his work, and falling in and 
out of love with a string of people. 
Moving all around Europe, he found 
himself in Lisbon, Paris, Berlin, and 
London though rarely stayed in one 
place for very long. His deteriorating 
health — likely caused by a dependence 
on both heroin and cocaine — never 
prevented his investigations into the 
occult. Publishing works such as the 
highly influential Magick in Theory 
and Practice, he was often chased out 
of cities thanks to his reputation alone. 
The outbreak of the Second World War 
came late in his life, but is perhaps 
most notable for his _ claimed 
contribution to the British propaganda 
of the time. Friends with fellow 
authors such as Roald Dahl and Jan 
Fleming (both of whom possessed 


strong ties to the intelligence 
community,) he claimed to have 
invented the ‘V for Victory’ gesture 
used by Winston Churchill and the 
BBC. Crowley asserted that he had 
suggested the action as a counter point 
to the swastika, an ancient Hindu 
symbol used by the Nazis. It was his 
claim that the V gesture invoked the 
power of Typhon and _ Apophis, 
channelling mystic forces. Despite 
Crowley’s insistence, there exists little 
evidence to back up the story. 

On the 1 of December, 1947, Aleister 
Crowley died of chronic bronchitis. It 
was likely aggravated by a host of 
other medical conditions that had 
plagued him for years. At the time of 
his death, he was 72 years old and, 
when he was put to rest five days later, 
only a dozen people showed up to the 
funeral. The ceremony was dubbed a 
Black Mass by the newspapers, though 


in truth was more of a_ simple, 
ritualistic affair. Despite the low 
attendance at his funeral and _ the 
hounding of his reputation after death, 
the legacy of Aleister Crowley would 
endure to this day. But what did he 
leave behind? 


Picking through the teachings of 
Aleister Crowley can be tough. Over 
the course of close to half a century, he 
left behind a canon of thought on occult 
thinking, going further than most in his 
pursuit of magickal knowledge. He 
dabbled in Kabbalah, Tarot, Buddhism, 
Yoga, astrology, science, alchemy, and 
a whole host of forgotten ancient 
knowledge. Just as we stated earlier, 
he believed that all statements should 
offer an inherent contradiction and so 
trying to form a cohesive set of his 
teachings can be tough. However, there 
are some quintessential truths to the 
teachings of Aleister Crowley, 


constants which he maintained over the 
years. 


Firstly, he was a devote believer in the 
importance of the 20' Century. For 
Crowley, this was the time when 
humanity was shifting into the Aeon of 
Horus. This new period of existence 
would see mankind taking hold of its 
collective destiny, following on from 
the Aeon of Osiris, during which 
traditional religions — Christianity, 
Islam, etc. — held sway over the world. 
Before that had come the Aeon of Isis, 
marked by the worship of a goddess 
figure. This was the precedent on 
which Crowley based Thelema, 
teaching his followers that each person 
should possess their individual True 
Will, encouraging them to discover and 
chase their own agency, a belief that 
existed in harmony with a wider 
Cosmic Will that could be found 
throughout the universe. Thelema had a 


moral code, surmised essentially as 
“do what thou wilt.” It was taught that 
each individual should maintain 
control over their life and strife 
towards bettering themselves as they 
saw fit. 


To this end, magick is an objective 
truth, In Magick in Theory and 
Practice, Crowley outlines how his 
followers might be able to use magick 
in order to cause change in the world, 
prompting a “conformity with Will.” 
To Crowley, magick allowed for 
communication with beings who 
resided on a higher existential plane 
than our own and, through the occult 
and the mystical, one could raise 
themselves to this level. As _ such, 
magick ranked alongside religion and 
science in its importance and practical 
nature. 

Specifically, there were a number of 
rituals to be taken in tandem with 


Crowley’s teachings. One of these is 
his Eucharist, inspired by the Christian 
ceremony of the same name. In various 
forms, he replicated the Christian 
ceremony, but sometimes replaced the 
wine with the blood of the person 
conducted the ritual. At other times, he 
would include chemicals such as 
opium or strychnine to elicit certain 
effects among his followers. The four 
natural elements were represented by 
wine, salt, flames, and _ other 
substances, while sometimes the 
ceremony would be altered to included 
elements of five, seven, or other 
numbers found to be significant among 
the occult. It was to be held once a day 
while the sun set. The highest echelons 
of the Eucharist — the versions 
designed only for those Crowley 
deemed worthy — were cloaked in 
secrecy. As such, he never wrote about 
them and they were to only be passed 


to future generations by word of mouth. 
Likely to include sacrifice and sex, 
only the inner circles of the Thelema 
believers knew the darkest secrets of 
the Eucharist. 


Through rituals like these, Aleister 
Crowley hoped to move away from the 
traditional ideas of religion. While 
some systems of belief would have its 
followers learning that they must extol 
God and maintain faith in such a figure, 
the Thelema and occult beliefs systems 
proposed by Crowley placed mankind 
alongside the higher beings. Only 
through use of magick would humanity 
be able to climb up to position beside 
those beings on a highest plane. Dying 
poor and almost alone, Aleister 
Crowley and his ideas failed to catch 
hold with the majority during his 
lifetime. | However, his _ fervent 
approach to uncovering the truth 
behind mysticism from across __ the 


world places him at the end of a long 
line of mystics who came before and 
continued after his lifetime. As we 
continue through this book, we will 
notice some of those who influence 
Crowley, some of those who were 
influenced by him, and others who just 
happened to operate in the same 
philosophical spheres. Before _ that, 
however, we must take a moment to 
look at an example of his teachings. 


Aleister Crowley’s Ideas about 
the Capability of Man 


Discovering the — specific 
rituals left behind by Aleister Crowley 
can be almost impossible. Because we 
have so much extant work left behind 
by Crowley in comparison with the 
other entries, there is a reliance on 
being able to comprehend the entire 
body of his work. However, we will 
isolate one of the core beliefs in the 
system and turn to Crowley’s own 
work in order to learn how his 
teachings on Thelema can be applied 
in day to day life. 

In Magick, Crowley delves deeper into 
his ideas about how useful the occult 
can be in the elevation of man above 
his current station. According to the 
author, “man is capable of being,” due 
to the fact that he can perceive and use 


— at least to some extent — a “part of 
his being.” As such, we are able to 
“subjugate the whole universe,” a 
place which we as a species are aware 
of in regards to our own will. 
Essentially, we are aware of our own 
position in the universe and, thanks to 
disciplines such as magick, we are 
able to better ourselves and raise 
ourselves to a higher level. 


Crowley goes on to provide an 
illustration of his point. For a long 
time, man has used the idea of a god as 
a tool. It has been used to inform 
personal interactions and behaviour, to 
assert power and authority over a 
group, in order to excuse crimes and 
atrocities, and many, many other 
purposes. However, man has — as of 
yet — failed to realise himself as a god. 
Instead, he has used tools such as 
organised religion and mathematics to 
construction technology and 


mechanical objects, while using 
influence on nature and using poetry 
for political needs. Instead, man should 
be focusing on how belief and magick 
can raise up his power and position. 
According to Crowley, essentially, we 
have now passed into an age when 
there is no longer any need to misuse 
the tools of the mystical. They should 
no longer be dedicated towards 
praising or extoling god, but to 
dragging mankind up to the level of 
god. Thanks to magick, one can now do 
such a thing. 


While we might not have a specific 
spell for Crowley, his position as the 
first person we look at in this book is 
no mistake. In the following chapters, 
we will look deeper into actual 
incantations — rather than theory — in 
order to get a great hold on the 
mystical. Thanks to what we have 
learned from Crowley, however, we 


will have a much better idea of the 
importance of this spell craft. For 
anyone hoping to take the first few 
steps on the journey to becoming a 
witch, mage, warlock, or any other 
form of magickal practitioner, having 
an idea of what Crowley was trying to 
teach the world can demonstrate the 
wider ranging importance of his 
writings and mankind’s attempts to 
comprehend the occult. Rather than just 
one spell, our journey through the life 
of Aleister Crowley provides us with 
the theoretical framework _ that 
demonstrates just why we_ should 
spend our time delving into the 
potential power of the mystical world. 


Nikola Tesla 


These days, when people hear 
the name Tesla, they typically think of a 
car manufacturer. But at one time, the 


name Nikola Tesla was held in the 
same regard as Thomas Edison. One of 
the Twentieth Century’s most enigmatic 
geniuses, Tesla was a tortured man, a 
mad scientist, and the person with an 
incredible insight into the mystic. 
When we think of magick, spells and 
the spiritual can be the first things that 
come to mind. But behind Tesla’s 
thinking was an almost spiritual 
understanding of science. Not only was 
he a man ahead of his time, but he was 
a man almost entirely out of it. In many 
ways, the world has still not caught up 
to the world as it was seen by the 
Serbian physicist. If they say that a 
technology suitably advanced will 
appear almost like magic, then Tesla’s 
brilliance takes on a _ shamanistic 
quality. As the high priest of the age of 
science, he ranks as high as Aleister 
Crowley among those men in recent 
memory who have done their utmost to 


probe the depths of the unknown. 


But by the time he died, Tesla was 
broke. His brilliance and revolutionary 
thought had failed to materialise into 
the fortune afforded to his luminaries. 
At the time of his death, he was living 
in a tiny apartment in New York City, 
trunks filled with blueprints and 
designs for inventions far beyond the 
scope of human comprehension. Apart 
from his work, the tortured scientist 
could be seen in the parks around the 
city, feeding pigeons. These birds 
mattered far more to him than anyone 
else in his life. Their inane chattering 
was an antidote to the scientists’ 
sleepless nights, when he would lie 
awake in his hotel bed, this deafening 
thoughts filled with all kinds of 
equations and issues that had otherwise 
baffled science. Unlike other men, who 
would sketch out and perfect their 
ideas, everything came to Tesla in his 


imagination. He saw the shape of the 
future in his head and there was little 
space for anything else. 


When he died in 1943, Tesla took his 
intelligence to the grave. Always 
assured of his intellect, he was often 
critical of the men placed on the 
pantheon alongside him. Thomas 
Edison was a frequent target, whose 
approach to science Tesla abhorred. In 
some of his writings, Tesla commented 
that Edison, should he have been 
tasked with finding a needle in a 
haystack, would then begin to examine 
every single straw with “the diligence 
of the bee.” To Tesla, Edison’s 
approach seemed laboured and boring. 
Whereas the famous inventor would 
typical work incredibly hard on 
refining his work, Tesla could not see 
why the ideas did not just appear fully 
formed, as they did to him This 
relaxed, natural comprehension of the 


scientific world assured Tesla that his 
approach was right. 

But despite this natural proclivity for 
the wonders of the world, Edison (and 
others such as George Westinghouse) 
possessed one area of expertise that 
Tesla sorely lacked. As well as men of 
science, they were men of business. 
They traded in the cut-throat world of 
day-to-day commercialism. It meant 
that they could make money from their 
ideas. Tesla, despite his assuredly 
superior abilities, could not stand 
sinking down to the crass realm of 
business. Despite this, Nikola Tesla 
made one huge attempt to foster all of 
his most diligent research into a viable 
commercial prospect. At one point, he 
approached J. P. Morgan — one of the 
richest men in America — with a 
request for funding. Tesla wanted to 
construct a gigantic tower, a place in 
which he could build and operate his 


cutting edge experiments on electricity. 
It would be placed in Long Island, a 
scheme that would need some 
$150,000. It was not just the building 
and property that would need to be 
bought, but the amount of electricity 
required to power such experiments 
would be measured in millions and 
millions of kilowatts. In addition to 
justifying his most fervently held ideas 
about electricity, Tesla claimed that the 
tower would allow him to develop a 
wireless transmission system _ that 
stretched around the world. It would 
even be able to host a few more of his 
more destructive experiments. If Tesla 
wanted to prove himself the equal of 
Edison and the rest, then this funding 
was essential. It was his final chance 
at glory. His ultimate shot at 
recognition. And at the last moment, J. 
P. Morgan pulled his funding. 


Life had always been difficult for 


Nikola Tesla. He had been born in 
Croatia in 1856, the son of a priest in 
the Serbian Orthodox Church. The 
birth itself was unusual, coming close 
to midnight on the 9'" of July, amid a 
fierce lightning storm. According to the 
legends about his birth, the midwife 
almost refused to help, claiming that 
the lightning was a terrible omen of 
what was to come. It would, she 
predicted, make Nikola a child of 
darkness. But the baby’s mother 
reached out and wrung the midwife’s 
hand, telling her that he would be born 
as a child of the light. 


Before long, the young boy began to 
develop an intense interest in the 
world around him. There were signs of 
obsessiveness, of the need to know 
how every single thing worked. Even 
at an early age, he was known for his 
ability to memorise books and _ the 
logarithmic tables that so many 


children in school struggle to learn. 
Languages also came easy to him, 
while staying awake for long hours 
became the norm. He functioned on 
minimal sleep, merely taking what he 
needed to get by. He was a far cry from 
the majority of little boys. 


This approach to life never abated. At 
the age of 19, he left to join the 
university in Graz. The Polytechnic 
institute might not have been the best 
university in Austria, but it was not 
long before he was head and shoulders 
above his peers. Nikola Tesla was the 
star pupil, the reputation of his intellect 
widespread among the student body 
and the staff. Because of this, he was 
not afraid to enter into arguments with 
his professors. One day, he disagreed 
with the teachings of one professor 
regarding a Direct Current motor that 
they were examining in the class. Tesla 
perceived it to contain a design flaw. 


They argued long and hard, something 
that would become a feature of Tesla’s 
life. Writing in his diaries, he 
commented that arguments such as 
these were not only a chance to 
demonstrate his intellect, but they were 
so much more, describing them as a 
“question of life and death.” If he did 
not run down every single intellectual 
corridor then he felt he would perish. 


These constant inquisitions meant that 
his grand plans were never far from his 
thoughts. Over the next six years, the 
chief focus of his wonderings would 
be electromagnetic fields and the 
possibilities offered by Alternating 
Current. These obsessions grew and 
grew, to the point where he was unable 
to focus on the academic chores that 
lay ahead of him. Despite _ the 
university exams being an essential 
part of his graduating, Tesla had bigger 
concerns. Already he felt himself to be 


thinking at a level far beyond his peers 
and even his professors. This got to the 
point where the members of staff felt it 
necessary to reach out to the boy’s 
father, claiming that his obsessions, his 
constant work, and his lack of sleep 
would surely kill him. But their efforts 
were in vain. Perhaps as a distraction 
from his work or as a _ new 
mathematical world to investigate, 
Tesla became deeper and deeper 
embroiled in a_ severe gambling 
addiction. He bet all of his tuition 
money and was forced to leave the 
university. The episode caused him to 
have a nervous breakdown, the first in 
what would become a series of mental 
health issues. 


Following his breakdown, Tesla 
realised that he needed some time 
alone. He left behind his studies, 
family, and his life and travelled to 
Budapest. The city provided him with 


the chance for a break from the fiercely 
intense studies that he’d experienced 
throughout his life up to that point. He 
was able to walk in parks, to read and 
study poetry, and to enjoy the 
friendship of the people he met in the 
city. For once, life was far from the 
punishing workload that he would 
typically set himself. But it was 
impossible to keep his mind calm for 
too long. It seems as though the raging 
intellect burned brightly beneath the 
surface of his mind, waiting to bubble 
over. One day, he was combining a 
number of his new favourite pastimes. 
Walking through a park with a friend, 
the pair were discussing poetry. It was 
a normal life for a young gentleman in 
the 1800s. But Tesla was not a man 
destined to live a normal life. As the 
two walked, Tesla was seized by an 
idea. His unconscious mind had been 
running marathons and very suddenly 


crossed the finish line. Taking a stick, 
he began to draw sketches in the dirt. 
While his aghast friend stood by, Tesla 
allowed his inventiveness to flow 
through him, out through his arms, 
through the stick, and into the dirt. A 
crude diagram began to emerge. All of 
his work on electromagnetism was 
finally coming together, having been 
carefully constructed by the unseen 
gears in the back of his mind. As much 
as he had tried to ignore it, as much as 
he had tried to set aside time for 
recovery and living a normal life, 
Tesla found himself drawing magnetic 
fields on the ground. What began to 
rise up from the sketches was a motor 
used to manipulate electricity and 
magnetism, powered using Alternating 
Current. At the time, no motor had ever 
been made using AC power. Tesla 
would have to invent it himself. Even 
this as-yet not invented device was 


merely a sideshow. It was clear that 
Tesla could never put aside his studies. 
The moment was a breakthrough. He 
would need to investigate further. 


So, in 1884 in the month of June, 
Nikola Tesla set sail for New York 
City. The new world was an exciting 
prospect for the young man at the time. 
Or at least, it would be, if he had any 
money. Having spent everything on the 
journey, Tesla set sail with only four 
pennies in his pocket. As a means of 
finding employment, he had asked one 
of his former employers to write a 
letter of recommendation. The man he 
hoped to work for was world famous, 
one of the greatest minds of the time. 
Tesla set sail with the aim of working 
for Thomas Edison. According to the 
letter, the writer had informed Edison 
that he knew of only two “great men.” 
One of them was Edison himself, the 
other was the man bearing the letter. 


Armed with only a piece of paper, four 
cents, and one of the greatest minds of 
the last five centuries, Nikola Tesla 
arrived in America. 


It wasn’t long before the meeting with 
Thomas Edison was set up. Tesla 
managed to scrimp by on what he had 
for just long enough, but it was his visit 
to Edison’s property that would 
forever change his life. That’s not to 
say that the meeting went well. Tesla 
talked at length about his ideas, on how 
his Alternating Current could be the 
way of the future. His lack of personal 
skills was showing, with his claims of 
potential seemingly rubbishing 
Edison’s own work on Direct Current. 
But Edison was a pragmatic man. He 
was highly sceptical of the young 
man’s ideas, but recognised in him 
something interesting. There was 
money to be made from the boy’s 
ideas, if Edison could harness them 


properly. 

So Edison devised a plan. If Tesla 
could develop a generation plant that 
improved on Edison’s own DC 
version, then he would be awarded 
$50,000. At the time, it was a huge 
sum. Tesla accepted and it took him 
only a few months to improve on the 
designs that Edison had favoured for 
years. The respective motors had been 
part of the empire that Edison had 
built, playing a key role in developing 
him not only into an esteemed inventor, 
but into a business magnate, the kind 
who could readily afford to offer fifty 
thousand dollar prizes to up-and- 
coming inventors. But when Tesla took 
the motor to the man, Edison refused to 
pay. According to Tesla, Edison 
informed him that only when he 
became a “fully-fledged American” 
would he be able to appreciate such an 
American joke. 


Tesla was furious. In his rage, he quit 
the world of science once again. 
Seemingly out of spite, he took up a 
job which involved digging ditches. It 
was an almost deliberate waste of his 
talents. When he had come so close to 
demonstrating his capabilities, the man 
who had been set to be his saviour in 
American had dismissed him as a joke. 
There was still an utter conviction in 
the importance of his inventions, in the 
manner in which they were superior to 
everything else Edison had in place. 
Tesla was vindicated when news of his 
inventions began to spread around. 
Though Edison had refused to invest, 
rumours spread of the Croatian 
scientist who had an incredible grasp 
of the world of electricity. 

These rumours reached the ears of the 
Western Union Company. They 
approached Tesla and offered him a 
position working for them. As well as 


the funding that he needed in order to 
further develop his ideas, they offered 
him a laboratory not far from the 
offices of Thomas Edison. The 
opportunity to work right under the 
nose of the man who had wronged him 
must have sat well with Tesla. This 
was better than digging spiteful 
ditches. From Edison’s own office, the 
American would be able to look down 
the road and see the workplace of the 
man who would soon dislodge him 
from the top of the pile. And this was 
almost exactly what happened. 


Tesla’s work with Western Union 
produced some of the most important 
devices in the world today. We still 
use his inventions concerning 
Alternating Current, ideas and 
innovations that power the world 
around us more than a century later. 
The battle between AC and DC was 
well documented and that Edison 


himself became involved demonstrates 
just how much of a threat he saw in 
Tesla’s inventions. While Edison had 
worked for years to revise, rework, 
and modify his own DC motors, Tesla 
was embarrassed on his colleague’s 
behalf. The ideas appeared to the 
Croatian as if by magic. They arrived 
fully formed in his head, with little 
need for the constant grind that so 
benefitted Edison. Even after Tesla had 
recreated his visions in the real world, 
they functioned exactly as he expected. 
His was a mercurial, natural talent. 


It was not long before Tesla had 
patented his ideas for power systems 
and the AC motors. Some people went 
so far as to describe these innovations 
as the greatest leap forward in human 
technology since the telephone. It was 
George Westinghouse who was among 
the first to recognise the importance of 
the inventions and decided to try and 


licence them for his own use. A fellow 
rival of Edison, Westinghouse hoped to 
battle against the DC Empire using 
Tesla’s AC apparatus. A deal was 
agreed, in which the technology would 
be licenced to Westinghouse in 
exchange for $60,000 spread across 
cash, royalties, and stock options. The 
more electricity Westinghouse sold, the 
richer Tesla would become. 


The AC technology won the battle but 
very probably lost the war. Otherwise 
known as the War of the Currents, both 
technologies went head to head in a 
campaign to become the dominate 
means of powering America. Edison 
and his General Electric Company had 
the inferior technology but was already 
entrenched. He was the American 
inventor everyone knew, a poster boy 
for native innovation who knew how to 
throw his name out in the press. Tesla 
was the opposite. An _ introverted 


immigrant who was annoyed that other 
people could not clearly recognised 
the superiority of his approach, it took 
him too long to realise that the fight 
was not for who provided the better 
option, but who could better sell 
himself to the American public. For 
years, the War of the Currents waged 
between the two camps. _ The 
competition was not only fought in the 
public domain, but in years of legal 
battle. 


Edison had hoped to wrap 
Westinghouse up in litigation and thus 
slow the AC camp down and drain 
their resources. He almost succeeded, 
with Westinghouse being forced to go 
to Tesla and beg for a reduction in the 
royalty payments. Though the AC camp 
were making money, they were losing a 
great deal in paying Tesla his licencing 
fees. Facing a ruinous end to the fight, 
Westinghouse placed the future of the 


AC current directly in Tesla’s control. 
It demonstrated the extent to which 
Tesla valued their friendship that he 
simply tore up the royalties contract. 
Unlike Edison, Westinghouse had 
never attempted to scam or trick him. 
Tesla sacrificed millions, perhaps even 
billions. Already owed a huge amount 
by Westinghouse, he agreed to ignore 
the money owed and to ignore the 
future royalties. Tesla was interested in 
progress, in the esteem of scientific 
ideas, not petty squabbles over money. 
Had he demanded everything he was 
owed, Nikola Tesla would have been 
one of the richest men in the world. As 
he withdrew from the War of the 
Currents, Tesla contented himself by 
sinking further and further into new 
research. In truth, he had been bored by 
the Alternating Current long ago. Now, 
he began to approach something far 
more interesting. 


Electricity had always been an 
obsession for Tesla. With his work on 
AC, he developed a mass market 
manipulation of his muse. It left him 
destitute and preyed on his character 
flaws. But it’s when we look deeper, 
further into his inventions that we 
discover a man who could manipulate 


electricity like Picasso playing with 
paints. For Tesla, electricity was an 
almost magical phenomena, an occult 
practice and he was the only one who 
knew how to tame the invisible forces. 
People have likened Tesla to a wizard 
and the comparison is not far wrong. 
The ideas that entered into his mind 
have a spiritual quality about them. 
Rather than using electricity to power a 
nation or to make money (as_ with 
Edison and Westinghouse), Tesla 
wanted to discover the truth about this 
natural force, to study it more than any 
other person up until that point in time. 


In order to reach these goals, he had to 
invent the tools to do so. One of these 
still bears his name today. The Tesla 
Coil is a strikingly singular device that 
is capable of generating extremely high 
voltages and their attendant 
frequencies. Using such a device, Tesla 
was able to create new forms of light, 


known today as fluorescent and neon 
colours. It also allowed him to conduct 
a great amount of work on X-Rays. 
They could even send and receive 
signals via radio waves. He filed the 
patent for the invention in 1897, just 
about beating the man commonly held 
as the inventor of the radio, Guglielmo 
Marconi. While Marconi’s name might 
be the one remembered today, Tesla 
was simply uninterested in the radio as 
a commercial tool, so chose not to 
pursue it. 

Wireless transmissions, however, were 
something of a key area of interest. 
This was the work which he took to J. 
P. Morgan, hoping to further his 
investigations into how one might be 
able to transfer huge amounts of power 
over great distances without the need 
for wires stretched between the two 
locations. The idea he presented 
before the investor was for a wireless 


globe, one which would allow Tesla to 
send his power anywhere he pleased. 
After the initial agreement from 
Morgan, Tesla turned to the Stanford 
White, a noted architect who became 
utterly smitten by the ideas the scientist 
put forward. Tesla’s star had risen 
following the launch of AC and the 
War of the Currents. Tesla had become 
a mysterious individual, the brains 
behind the success. White was all too 
keen to listen, wanting to help the 
scientist realise his dreams. Together, 
they began work on Wardenclyffe 
Tower, which would house the largest 
wireless transmission device in the 
world. 


According to Tesla, the plans for the 
wireless technology would be 
revolutionary. By his reckoning, it 
would be possible for a CEO in New 
York to reach out to a worker in 
London, sending them instant 


instructions from the comfort of his 
office. Without even rising from his 
seat, he would be able to look up the 
details for any other person on the 
planet and put himself instantly in 
touch with them The — existing 
equipment would not need to be 
changed and, according to Tesla, it 
would only take a device the size of a 
watch to be able to communicate with 
anyone in the world in a matter of 
seconds. Indeed, they would even be 
able to listen to any song or radio 
station they wanted, to tune into the 
political speech of a world leader, to 
scientific lectures, or religious 
pontifications. Whatever they pleased. 
Similarly, people would be able to 
look up any image or painting they 
pleased, from anywhere in the world. 
And they would all be operated using 
Tesla’s work on wireless 
communications. Back then, it sounded 


like Thirtieth Century fiction, on a par 
with flying saucers. Today, practically 
everyone has such a machine in their 
pocket. 


A. ine i W 


White wasted no time in ‘getting to 
work on Tesla’s specifications. 
Construction began in 1901 and the 
Tower itself began to take shape. All 
the while, however, an issue loomed in 
the background. It was very apparent 
that Tesla was soon going to run out of 
funding. Morgan had pulled the plug. 


Tesla had abandoned his royalties from 
the War of the Currents. If the project 
was to be completed (and Tesla 
provided with a place in which to 
pursue his most radical ideas), then the 
money would have to come from 
somewhere. First, a letter was sent to 
J.P. Morgan, begging him to 
reconsider his decision. While Tesla 
had been able to patent the radio wave 
technology, big money investors were 
flocking to Marconi as the safer bet. 
By December of the same year, 
Marconi had successfully managed to 
send a radioed message from one side 
of the Atlantic to the other. Tesla tried 
to file in court, complaining _ that 
seventeen of his patents had been 
infringed in the process. Again, the 
court case dragged on for a long time 
but it eventually ruled in favour of the 
Italian. Regardless of whether the 
courts agreed, the publicity damage 


was done. Marconi was hailed as the 
genius, while Tesla was left — once 
again — with nothing. There is a 
footnote to this part of the story, with 
the United States Supreme Court 
eventually ruling in Tesla’s favour. But 
their judgement in 1943 was 
bittersweet. By that time, Tesla had 
died, his ideas taken with him to the 
grave. Once again, Tesla’s inability to 
navigate the perilous world of business 
and public relations had left him out in 
the cold. 


While the majority of the Wardenclyffe 
Tower was constructed, it was soon 
abandoned and then, in 1917, it was 
razed to the ground. This defeat was 
perhaps the worst in_ Tesla’s 
professional career. Once again, his 
mental health suffered. His writings 
from the time show how quickly he 
was losing faith in the world. The 
ideas, he insisted, were easily 


achievable. It was only the money that 
caused an issue. The world, he 
believed, was “cold, faint-hearted, and 
doubting.” The science was simple 
enough, the electricity easily tamed. It 
was just an inability to master people 
that proved once again to complicate 
the life of Nikola Tesla. 


This failure would be the catalyst to 
Tesla gradually withdrawing from the 
world. His grand ambitions, his view 
of how the world might work, was too 
frequently undermined by the realities 
of humanity. Throughout his life, the 
various obsessive compulsive 
tendencies that driven him to such 
incredible intellectual heights began to 
undermine his work rather than 
encourage it. Fanatical about 
cleanliness, Tesla soon developed a 
fear of germs entering into his home. 
As a teenager, he had nearly died after 
contracting cholera, but his work was 


usually enough to keep him suitably 
distracted. Without the funding and the 
drive that he once had, the energies that 
might be focused on breaking down the 
magical barriers of our understanding 
of electricity were instead focused on 
hygiene. One of his _ strangest 
revulsions was to pearls. Unable to 
talk to any woman who might be 
wearing a pearl necklace, he once sent 
home his secretary when she happened 
to wear a piece of pearl jewellery one 
day. In addition, there was a strange 
fixation with the number _ three. 
Everything was done in threes. Hand 
shaking was a personal nightmare. 
After being introduced to someone, 
manners would compel him to shake 
their hand (which he would do, three 
times) but immediately he would need 
to wash (which again, he did three 
times). At meal times, there had to be 
eighteen napkins exactly on the table 


(six sets of three) so he might always 
be able to wipe away germs. 
Everywhere he went, the scientist 
would feverishly count each and every 
step. At this stage, he felt his senses 
were heightened, especially sight and 
sound. Noises would bother him more 
than ever, while his eyes darted across 
every conceivable surface. 

Without a functioning laboratory, his 
research became more and more 
difficult to pursue. Instead of being 
able to etch out his ideas amid swathes 
of electricity and powerful magnets, 
Tesla was forced to work out of a hotel 
room. His ideas were noted down on 
paper, arriving fully formed in his head 
and he would transfer them onto the 
sheet if only to have some permanent 
record. Without the means of testing 
these ideas, they grew steadily more 
elaborate and abstract. In _ his 
occasional talks with the press, he 


would outline ideas for fantastical 
devices that many people simply 
dismissed. After years of delivering on 
his fantasies, people seemed to stop 
believing in Nikola Tesla. 

As people’s faith in his abilities fell, 
Tesla found himself turning elsewhere 
for companionship. He fostered a bond 
with the pigeons of New York, forming 
a particular relationship with a white 
female bird. Now in the latter stages of 
his life, Tesla claimed that the 
friendship he held with this white 
pigeon was as strong as any he might 
have with a person. It would even 
come to him in dreams. A particular 
vision was recollected by the scientist, 
who dreamed that the bird came to him 
through the open window of his hotel 
one night. Quickly, he understood that 
the bird had arrived to tell him that he 
was dying. As she visited, two 
“powerful beams of light” shot out of 


her eyes. It was “powerful, dazzling, 
blinding.” The light was more intense 
than any Tesla had seen in his 
laboratory, brighter than anything he 
had every created using his mastery of 
electricity. It was in this moment, Tesla 
wrote, that he knew he was about to 
die. 


By the time Nikola Tesla died, he was 
in debt. While he once might have had 
the potential to become one of the 
richest men in the world, he was now 
destitute. In fact, it was his old 
colleague Westinghouse who had been 
paying the room and board for the 
scientist, going someway to repaying 
the royalties that Tesla had refused. 
Just as he had arrived in America, 
Nikola Tesla left the world of the 
living with hardly a penny to his name. 
But he left behind ideas. Not only did 
his inventions and his ideas live on in 
the world around us, but he supposedly 


left behind cases and trunks filled with 
strange and wonderful sketches. 
Without any clear heir (and without 
much in terms of an estate), these 
papers were simply left in the hotel 
room. There are rumours that the 
government collected them, _ that 
various people paid a visit to the room 
and took away the most dangerous and 
destructive ideas. This might have 
been to prevent them falling into the 
wrong hands, or simply to safeguard 
the very best secrets. Whether it was 
the United States’ government, the 
Soviet Union, or some other interested 
party, we might never know. 


Nikola Tesla deserves to _ be 
remembered. Thankfully, his legacy is 
becoming more and more recognised, 
with his fascinating life the focus for 
many modern websites and books. His 
vision for the future was not too 
dissimilar from our own. The only 


difference is the century that has 
passed between the time he first saw 
what the world would become and the 
time we inherited it all. Tesla’s was a 
natural genius, not unlike the blues 
musician Robert Johnson. While 
people suggested that Johnson had sold 
his soul to the devil at a crossroad, 
there were some people who believe 
that Tesla was imbued with a similarly 
spiritual quality. His grasp of the way 
the world worked was remarkable, the 
way in which he could translate his 
visions into reality more remarkable 
still. This is why so many people 
choose to place him ina category all of 
his own. Tesla’s interests aligned with 
the occult and the scientific in equal 
measure. He was a man capable of the 
divine, the extraordinary, and _ the 
spectacular. He died in a world which 
failed to understand him. A tragic hero, 
the magic of Nikola Tesla lives on in 


the world around us. 


Tesla and Tunguska 


By now, you may be curious as 
to some of the more imaginative ideas 
that Tesla dreamt up. His inventions 
and designs were often radical, but it 
was when he broke away from the 
confines of a laboratory that his 
imagination truly began to run wild. It 
was during this time that he gave an 
interview to Time Magazine to 
commemorate his birthday. Almost 
entirely shielded from the public eye at 
this point, already poor, Tesla 
discussed his plans for a new type of 
weapon with the interviewer. Just as 
he had been working on the wireless 
transfer of power when he died, Tesla 
outlined his plans for an incredibly 
destructive device. Nominally referred 
to as Tesla’s ‘Death Ray,’ the machine 
was capable of vaporising thousands 
of tanks and tens of thousands of troops 


all at once. 


Nikola Tesla was a dedicated pacifist. 
He had little time for geopolitics, as it 
seemed to provide him with no new 
ways in which to continue his studies. 
It was simply outside his realm of 
comprehension, as though it did not 
matter to him. While he worked in 
America for the majority of his career, 
we know for a fact that he took a 
commission from their sworn enemies 
the Soviet Union in later life. Though 
he accepted the offer from _ the 
communist nation (who pledged him 
$25,000), the project fizzled out into 
nothing. However, this failed venture 
does prove that there was interest from 
the ruling world superpowers as to the 
projects and innovations that were still 
locked up inside Tesla’s mind, even if 
he was now something of a recluse. 

But why would a dedicated pacifist 
develop a weapon of untold 


destructive power? In the mind of 
Nikola Tesla, any government who 
possessed such a device would never 
dare use it. The mere threat would be 
enough to cancel out any war that might 
take place. If every side was armed 
with one of his Death Rays, then what 
would be the point of a war? As was 
proven during the Cold War and the 
rise of the atomic bomb, such a way of 
thinking seemed to merely raise the 
stakes, rather than remove the threat of 
war. While it might have been 
misguided, such a viewpoint 
demonstrates the poor grasp of human 
nature which the scientist held. In his 
view, it was the science that was to be 
respected and feared, rather than the 
men who wielded it. In his pursuit of 
intellectual perfection, he had stumbled 
across something that he believed 
would allow him to end war. But for 
others, it seemed simply a way in 


which they could further their warring 
ambitions. 


Which brings us to the Tunguska Event. 
Little known nowadays, the Tunguska 
Event was the most powerful 
explosion in recorded human history. It 
took place on the morning of the 30" of 
June, 1908. An isolated patch of 
Siberian wilderness played home to 
the blast, with thousands of square 
kilometres flattened in an instant. The 
blast was felt for almost a thousand 
kilometres in every direction, with 
people as far away as St Petersburg 
reporting sounds akin to gunfire. In the 
rest of the world, the following 
evenings were met with a bright sky. 
Across the night, strange lights formed 
odd shapes. It was reported in the 
press in America, Europe, and Asia. 
While the exact cause of the Event is 
still unknown, most believe that it 
might have been a comet or an asteroid 


that exploded as it entered the Earth’s 
atmosphere. Had it struck a city, the 
devastation would have been total. The 
15 megaton blast was on a par with the 
atomic bombs tested at Bikini Atoll. If 
it was a chance happening, then it was 
humanity’s luckiest escape. Had _ the 
blast been bigger or in a more 
populated area, then we might have 
seen a tremendous loss of life or even 
a planet killing event similar to the one 
believed to have killed the dinosaurs. 


But nothing has ever been proven. 
While the comet or asteroid theory is 
currently in favour, there are others that 
have been put forwards. Sometimes, 
these involved black holes’ or 
exploding alien spaceships. But a few 
people have linked the destruction seen 
in Tunguska with the experiments that 
Nikola Tesla might have been 
conducting. According to them, the 
Tunguska Event may well have been 


the trial run of the Death Ray which 
passed into legend. 


According to the stories, it is said that 
the blast was a test. One of Tesla’s 
friends was an Arctic explorer named 
Robert Peart. In June of 1908, he was 
attempting to reach the North Pole and 
Tesla asked him to keep an eye on the 
night sky, should he glimpse something 
noteworthy. Using the half constructed 
Tower that he had been forced to 
abandon, Tesla ran a_ one off 
experiment and tried to send a wireless 
signal half way around the world. But 
it went wrong. Due to a miscalculation, 
the signal went straight over the North 
Pole and devastated instead the 
Siberian forests in Russia. Tesla, 
reading about the destruction in the 
news, was horrified. He buried his 
plans for the wireless device, only 
letting slip years later that he knew 
how to create a powerful Death Ray. 


The story might be an urban legend, a 
desperate attempt to attribute 
inventions to Tesla that he never 
demonstrated. But due to the nature of 
the Tunguska Event — the way in which 
such a powerful explosion had never 
been entirely explained — there remains 
an element of doubt. As with many 
examples of magick and the occult, 
there is an element of faith. Such 
destructive powers are typically far 
beyond the reach of man. But Nikola 
Tesla was not like most men. It might 
well have been that this failed test in 
1908 was the final straw. On 
witnessing the full extent of his 
intellect, the extreme power that he 
wielded, it might have been what 
compelled him to retreat further from 
the public eye. Scared of what his 
ideas could accomplish in the wrong 
hands, the so-called Death Ray 
represented the worst of his fears. The 


weight of responsibility hanging 
heavily over his head, Nikola Tesla 
refused to provide any person with his 
ideas. While this might simply be 
speculation, it makes the question of 
what happened to his final drawings 
even more important. If he could 
conceivably create such a weapon — 
and it could be proved to cause 
something like Tunguska — then the 
papers he left behind are even more 
important. We might never know the 
truth about Nikola Tesla and Tunguska, 
but examples of his powers are still 
with us today. If eventually mankind 
takes full control of Tesla’s legacy, 
then we might all be doomed. 
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Nicolas Flamel 


The world of magick and 
science 1s not as far apart as you might 
think. When we look back through the 
ages, we frequently discover that those 
who conducted important and 
progressive experiments were those 
who were heavily invested in _ the 
magickal, the spiritual, the paranormal, 
and the strange. For many centuries, 
one of the best overlaps between these 
various spheres of knowledge was the 
world of alchemy. A complicated and 
sometimes dangerous art, alchemy was 
akin to science with a magical goal. 
With the idea of bending the scientific 
rules to suit a spiritual whim, the 
practice could imbue a person with 
almost god-like powers. One of the 
best known alchemists of all time — 
and thus a man heavily involved in the 
histories and lore of magick — is a 
Frenchman named Nicolas Flamel. But 


before we learn about his exploits, it 
will be important to get a grasp of 
what it means to be an alchemist. 


Alchemy was a global concern. Driven 
by both faith and science, it occupied a 
unique place in society, one which 
would be almost unimaginable today. 
Practiced from Asia to Europe, from 
Africa to the Americas, there were 
people all over the globe who bought 
into the tenants of the practice. Put 
simply, the aim of alchemy was to 
purify. Through purification, objects 
and materials could be matured and 
perfected. The most common view 
people hold of alchemists is that they 
were trying to turn base metals into 
gold. While this is certainly true of 
some practitioners, there are others 
who took the science and magickal 
aspects and applied them to other 
fields. Some sought to make 
themselves immortal by developing a 


special elixir. Others hoped to find a 
panaceas that would be able to cure 
any disease. A universal solvent named 
alkahest was the aim for some 
alchemists. By perfecting and purifying 
the human soul, alchemists could gain a 
greater understanding of the world. In 
many branches of alchemy, this would 
culminate in the creation of a 
philosopher’s stone. 

The word alchemy as we use it today 
comes from an Old French word, 
‘alquemie.’ This, in turn, is taken from 
a Latin name, ‘alchymia,’ which was 
borrowed from an Arabic word, ‘al- 
kimiya.’ Before that, the Arabic word 
was derived from Late Greek, which in 
turn came from Egypt, and then we lose 
the trail. Through the etymology of the 
word alone, we can see how the 
practice and the set of beliefs was able 
to pass from Africa to the Middle East 
and on to Europe, criss-crossing back 


and forth a number of times. Over the 
course of almost four thousand years, 
hundreds of cultures have bought into 
the alchemistic beliefs and practices. 
Along the way, the teachings have 
incorporated mysticism from multiple 
continents, all while building on the 
most cutting edge scientific 
breakthroughs available. This 
mysticism, symbolism, and sometimes 
even secrecy can make it very difficult 
to uncover the truth about the past of 
alchemy. However, it’s possible to 
look at the practice as being spread 
across three distinct, geographical 
strands: Indian, Chinese, and Western 
alchemy. All three strands not only 
share ideas, but incorporate local 
beliefs and magickal practices. 


Perhaps the earliest form of alchemy 
for which he have records is_ the 
Egyptian variant. Though starting in 
North Africa, these teachings would 


spread around the globe and inform all 
later alchemistic teachings, most 
importantly the Western branch. During 
the time of Hellenistic Egypt, 
Alexandria was considered by many to 
be the centre of the world’s 
knowledge. This included  ground- 
breaking work in the field of alchemy. 
It took technological breakthroughs, 
religious and mythological beliefs, and 


teachings from Hellenistic (nominally 
Greek and Roman) philosophies and 
built them into a _ practice of 
purification. Zosimos of Panopolis 
was one of the first recognised 
alchemists and is credited with writing 
a book on the subject. Another early 
practitioner was Mary the Jewess, 
demonstrating that it was not a gender 
specific trade. 


At the time, Egypt was under the rule 
of the Romans and the alchemists were 
writing in Greek. However, works 
such as the books by Zosimos traced 
alchemy back to the days when Egypt 
was ruled by the Pharaohs. It was 
mainly practiced by the priests, the 
men who knew most about the spiritual 
world. With little information that far 
back, we depend on Zosimos for this 
information, though we have no way of 
checking his facts. One of the defining 
features of the world from this period 


is the use of mythology and religion to 
provide allegorical contexts for 
teachings. Alchemists would outline 
their beliefs using stories about 
Heracles, Osiris, Jason, and other 
legendary figures. 

The central figure of the Egyptian 
alchemist mythology, however, is 
Hermes. Known to possess a staff in 
the shape of a serpent, the image of 
Hermes formed many of the key images 
of alchemists in the Western tradition. 
To study Hermes’s work (and thus, the 
works of alchemy) was to study the 
breadth of knowledge available to 
man. But this was combined with 
technological breakthroughs, 
especially in the arts of metallurgy. So 
dangerous were their works that the 
Emperor Diocletian once ordered the 
burning of all alchemy books to quell a 
revolution. The few papyruses that we 
have from the time teach us how to 


make gemstones from artificial 
substances and how to imitate (if not 
transform) silver and gold. 


In India, alchemy was built on the 
mysticism outlined in the Vedas, which 
taught of a bond between gold and 
eternal life. It is this strand of the art 
that first discovered the benefits and 
qualities of mercury, as outlined in 
Arthashastra, written in the third or 
fourth century. Some have suggested 
that Greek and Egyptian alchemy was 
introduced into the Indian subcontinent 
when Alexander the Great invaded, 
though there are Buddhist texts 
predating this that describe the process 
of turning other metals into gold. Indian 
alchemists were chiefly concerned 
with attempting to create a_ single 
divine body and to achieve eternal life. 
The texts we have from _ their 
investigations, mostly written in 
Sanskrit, discuss the ways in which 


mercury and sulphur can_ be 
manipulated, suggesting that they can 
be homogenised with the semen of 
Siva and the menstrual blood of Devi, 
both of whom were gods. 


India was not the only part of Asia to 
discover the world of alchemy. 
Following the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, a large portion of the 
investigations and research moved to 
the Middle East. Here, Islamic 
scholars continued the process begun 
by their Greek, Roman, and Egyptian 
forebears. Islamic alchemy was 
documented very well and, as a result, 
we have a huge amount of information 
about what they believed. One of the 
most important of the Muslim 
alchemists, Jabir ibn Hayyan, was a 
key figure in blending the mystical 
traditions of alchemy with the rigorous 
approach more in line with modern 
science. His work in laboratories and 


on experiments demonstrated a grasp 
of the importance of consistence 
methodology, moving away from the 
largely allegorical work of his 
predecessors. To this extent, many 
people have proclaimed Jabir to be the 
father of chemistry as we know it 
today. One of his discoveries, aqua 
regia, was a blend of hydrochloric and 
nitric acids that could be used to 
dissolve gold, considered the noblest 
of all the metals. Another of his 
contributions was to include a great 
deal of research into numerology in the 
pursuit of everlasting life. The root 
letters of Arabic names for substances 
could be used to predict 
transformations, being as __ they 
corresponded to the physical 
properties of an element. Though not as 
refined as our current ideas, it could be 
considered a forerunner of the periodic 
table. There was even work into what 


we would today describe as the atomic 
theory of corpuscularianism, the idea 
that physical bodies have both an outer 
and inner layer made up of tiny 
particles. While the Roman Empire 
was busy collapsing and Europe 
plunging into the so-called Dark Ages, 
Islamic scholars were expounding 
upon and refining the scientific ideas 
that alchemists had been working on. 


The connection between medicine and 
alchemy was never clearer than in the 
work of the Chinese alchemists. Rather 
than focus on transforming metals, the 
Chinese strand of the practice sought 
out the Grand Elixir of Immortality. 
Certain academics have suggested that 
it was this pursuit of an elixir that 
eventually led to the discovery of 
black powder (gun powder), which 
was used for fireworks and firearms. 
To those who had no experience with 
the explosive substance, such a 


material would no doubt appear to be 
magickal. Its use spread across the 
world, bringing with it the teachings of 
Chinese alchemy. Much like other 
strands, Chinese alchemy incorporated 
local spiritual beliefs. In this case, 
Taoism and traditional forms of 
Chinese medicine were often used, as 
well as practices such as martial arts 
and acupuncture. 


But for men like Nicolas Flamel, it 
was the European school of Western 
alchemy that would prove to be the 
most important foundation. By the 
Medieval period, scholars had begun 
the process of translating Arabic 
books. This allowed for the alchemic 
traditions to be brought back into 
Europe, after being developed in the 
Middle East. Works such as Albertus 
Magnus’s Book of Minerals 
demonstrated the intersection between 
science and alchemy, a _ detailed 


understanding of the world around us 
documented in the hope of attempting 
to reach some higher meaning. Faith 
was an ever present and, accordingly, 
the need for a pure soul was a 
prerequisite for entering heaven. For 
alchemists, the ability to purify gold 
(the noblest of metals) might bring with 
it the knowledge of how to purify the 
soul and prepare it for eternal life in 
the kingdom of heaven. But these 
attempts to purify and understand 
brought with them many other 
experiments. Regardless of their 
success in purification, the results 
were noted down and added to the 
canon of scientific knowledge. 


And this is where Nicolas Flamel 
comes into the equation. Though 
alchemists after him worked long and 
hard on refining the knowledge that 
they possessed, the practice as it stood 
in Medieval Europe was the platform 


from which he worked. But there was a 
key difference in the way in which the 
Frenchman approached the subject. 
While those before him had worked 
towards the idea of eternal life and the 
purification of the soul from a divine 
standpoint, Flamel’s work was located 
very much in the physical world. 
While the idea of an assured passage 
into heaven might have seemed 
interesting, Flamel was devoted to 
extending his current life (and the life 
of his wife) as long as he possibly 
could. To that end, he required the 
philosopher’s stone, he required the 
best possible understanding of the 
world of alchemy, and he needed to 
gain a thorough comprehension of the 
mystical and magickal arts. But who 
was Nicolas Flamel? 

Trying to pick apart the real Flamel 
from the media invention can be almost 
impossible. While he was certainly a 


real figure (and it is still possible to 
visit his home in Paris), the ensuing 
generations have worked to elevate 
Flamel to an almost legendary status. 
He is almost certainly the most famous 
alchemist of all time, the one name that 
would be thrown back to you if you 
were to ask anyone to name a person 
who had practiced alchemy at any 
time. With this fame comes a desire to 
make money off the name, which means 
that there have been attempts over the 
years to market and monetise Flamel’s 
legacy. 

There are, however, a few truths which 
we can know for certain. It is likely 
that he was born in Pontoise, around 
the year 1330 AD. We know for a fact 
that he died in Paris on the 22™ of 
March, 1418, at a time when he might 
have been approaching ninety years 
old. During his life, he made a living 
as a scrivener (a type of clerk or 
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writings by Greek or Egyptian 
alchemists, or even recent scientific 
investigations by Flamel’s peers. It 
would have demanded that he had an 
awareness of the value of certain 
manuscripts, of who wrote them, and 
what they contained. It is not a leap to 
suggest that he grew his interest in the 
practice of alchemy after coming into 
contact with such manuscripts and that 
his knowledge and abilities grew as he 


learned more and more. 


Unlike many other alchemists of his 
day, the life of Nicolas Flamel was 
remarkably well documented for the 
time. However, what amounts to a full 
biography of a man born in the 14" 
Century does not equal what we might 
see as the life story for a more modern 
person. However, extant legal 
documents and writings prove a 
number of facts, teaching us far more 
than we might expect about a man who 
lived almost seven hundred years ago. 

For example, we know that he owned 
and operated two shops. His work as a 
scribe was clearly successful and 
meant that he was able to grow his 
career. His wife, a woman named 
Perenelle, was a rich woman when 
they wed. By the time she met Nicolas, 
she had already inherited a small 
fortune from two previous (and 
deceased) husbands. The couple were 


Roman Catholics (like the majority 
during the period) and their wealth 
allowed them to own a number of 
properties around Paris, including the 
two shops which Flamel ran. Like 
many religious people, they were 
expected to contribute financially to 
the church. Their tithings were paid to 
the local clergy, while their wealth 
was marked out by the fact that they 
commissioned a number of sculptures 
during their lives, something normally 
only done by the middle and upper 
classes. 

Both living long and fruitful lives, the 
older Nicolas and Perenelle Flamel 
were noted for their philanthropy and 
their financial standing. Not only did 
Nicholas live well into his eighth 
decade, but he also had a hand in 
designing his own gravestone. We 
know that it featured the likenesses of 
both St Paul and St Peter, as well as 


Jesus Christ. In fact, it’s possible to 
see this tombstone today, as it’s on 
display in the Parisian Musée de 
Cluny. This was where he was buried 
in 1418, in a nave of what was once 
named the Church of Saint-Jacques-de- 
la-Boucherie. We also have a copy of 
Flamel’s will, which indicates that — 
while he was a wealthy man — he did 
not possess the extraordinary financial 
might of one who had successfully 
transformed lead into gold, or had 
mastered eternal life. 


If you are in Paris, then you can travel 
to 51 rue de Montmorency and visit 
one of the homes belonging to Nicolas 
Flamel. It is remarkable, if only for the 
fact that it is the oldest house in the city 
to be made from stone. It has survived 
centuries of tumultuous French history, 
including the Revolution, Napoleon’s 
exploits, and two world wars. There is 
an inscription written on the wall 


beside the home, which has been there 
for an incredibly long time. No one 
knows the exact date that it was carved 
into the stone, but it claims that the 
“ploughmen and women’ who _ had 
been living in the home in 1407 (when 
it was built) will each and every day 
say their prayers — Our Father and Ave 
Maria — and ask that god should show 
his grace and forgiveness to those who 
are poor and the sinners who are dead. 
Today, the ground floor of the building 
has been turned into a restaurant, while 
a nearby street has been named for 
Nicolas Flamel. It intersects with a 
street named after Perenelle, hinting at 
the importance the people of Paris 
have placed on the memory of Nicolas 
Flamel. 


What is very apparent, however, is that 
there is little mention of Nicolas 
Flamel’s career as an alchemist from 
all of the sources that we have from the 


time. It was only in the centuries after 
his death that the importance of Flamel 
to the art of alchemy was first realised 
and then seized upon. In roughly the 
middle of the 17 Century, his name 
became a byword for the very best in 
alchemy, with his name and his works 
mentioned by some of the greatest 
scientists of the time. In that respect, 
there are four major works which we 
have since seen attributed to Nicolas 
Flamel: 

e The book of hieroglyphic figures 

e The philosophical summary 

e The book of washing 

e Flamel’s breviary 


However, while these have since 
become hugely important works in our 
modern comprehension of alchemy, 
there are people who suggest that they 
might not have been written by Flamel 
himself. As already mentioned, picking 


apart the truth from the fiction with 
regards to the famous alchemist can be 
almost impossible. Among __ those 
claims that are most commonly held 
aloft about Flamel (and those which 
are most commonly doubted) are the 
suggestions that he both constructed a 
philosopher’s stone and managed to 
come across the elixir of life. Were 
this true, he would supposedly have 
possessed the ability to turn base 
metals into gold and would have been 
able (along with his wife) to life 
forever. But is there any truth to these 
claims? 

In order to gain an understanding of 
what Flamel might or might not have 
accomplished, it can help to look at the 
Book of Hieroglyphic Figures as being 
a good example of the doubt that exists 
regarding the claims. When we look 
through the extant copies of the book 
that have made it to the modern day, 


we are met with images, figures, and 
writings that would certainly be 
associated with alchemy. In particular, 
there are designs intended for the 
tympanum at the Cimetiére des 
Innocents in Paris. By the time the 
book was said to be published (many 
years after Flamel’s death) then this 
location had been destroyed. And 
therein lies the chief concern held by 
many people. The publication date lies 
many years after the known period in 
which Flamel lived. 


Published in the 17 Century, the 
books were said to be found copies of 
works Flamel legitimately published 
himself. But it’s hard to corroborate 
this information. Details such as the 
preliminary plans for a demolished 
building could well hint at an authentic 
past, though could equally have been 
constructed by a publisher hoping to 
make a quick bit of cash from the 


memory of a famous alchemist. When 
we dig deeper into the collection of 
books published under Flamel’s name, 
a story begins to emerge. According to 
the publisher, Flamel’s investigations 
were made possible thanks to a copy 
of an ancient book that he discovered 
one day. Measuring 21 pages long, the 
text was certainly mysterious and is not 
directly reproduced. 


When reading through the introduction 
to the Book of Hieroglyphic Figures, 
the author claims that the book came to 
Flamel in the later stages of the 1370s. 
So enamoured was Flamel with the text 
that he travelled to Spain in order to 
find someone who could help him with 
the translation. While this trip proved 
to be fruitless, the journey back was 
much more rewarding. En route to 
France, Flamel encountered an elderly 
man. Said to be a sage, someone who 
possessed ancient wisdom, the man 


helped Flamel identify the book for 
what it really was: a copy of the Book 
of Abramelin the Mage. Though only a 
copy, such a text was sure to contain 
incredibly important knowledge. 
Flamel took this information back to 
France and began the long and arduous 
process of uncovering the secrets 
within the pages. Alongside his wife, 
Flamel translated and decrypted the 
information that Abramelin had seen fit 
to write down. A mixture of cultural 
mysticisms and concepts, there were 
elements of Hebrew and Greco-Roman 
ideas. It soon became apparent that the 
text was something of a guide for those 
interested in the practice of alchemy. 


It is these books that suggest that the 
tympanum in Paris was designed by 
Flamel as a means of conveying the 
ideas and practices to others. Filled 
with symbolism, codes, and hidden 
meanings, he wanted to hide the secrets 


of alchemy in plain sight. Furthermore, 
the legends claim that the book he 
found taught Flamel and his wife how 
to construct the philosopher’s stone, 
something he succeeded in doing. In 
1382, he used the stone to turn metal 
into silver. In the years afterwards, he 
advanced the skills and was eventually 
able to turn metals into gold. The Book 
of Hieroglyphic Figures is said to act 
in tandem with the designs for the 
tympanum. Together, they could be 
used to carry on Flamel’s practices. 
The destruction of the building was not 
foreseen by the alchemist, leaving the 
texts to stand on their own without the 
hints provided by the building. This 
could be seen as a way in which future 
alchemists had to ‘earn’ _ the 
knowledge, combining the information 
and cracking the codes just as he had 
done. It also served to separate out the 
knowledge across several places, 


ensuring _ that such powerful 
information never resided in one place 
alone. 


Part of this knowledge is found in 
being able to deconstruct the 
information that’s available to the 
reader. While most might expect an 
alchemist’s book to be filled with 
chemistry instructions, Flamel’s work 
is more an analysis of artistic figures, a 
work of philosophy, and a textbook for 
teaching people about the role of 
alchemy with regards to religion. For 
example, there is an entire chapter in 
one book dedicated to the tympanum’s 
picture of St Peter and a key. The text 
goes to great lengths to explain the 
importance of every minor detail in the 
picture. This has two effects. Firstly, it 
emphasises the importance of 
philosophy in the practice of alchemy, 
something that had been true since the 
medieval times. Secondly, it taught 


readers how exactly they could go 
about deconstructing the instructions he 
had hidden. Such deep analysis shows 
readers the kind of approach they will 
need if they want to uncover the secrets 
of Nicholas Flamel. 


While the books were published under 
the name of Nicolas Flamel, however, 
there has since been people who have 
questioned their veracity. One of the 
first was Etienne Villain, who 
published his claims in 1761. 
According to his theory, these works 
supposedly by Nicolas Flamel were 
actually authored by the publisher, a 
man named P. Arnauld de _ la 
Chevalerie. Chevalerie was the man 
who had first released the Flamel texts 
to the world and it was suggested that 
he had written the introductions to the 
texts using the pen name Eiranaeus 
Orandus. Villain was unable to 
provide proof of his claims, however, 


though his criticisms did enough to 
muddy the water and provide a 
reasonable doubt for future 
generations. 


What we do know is that, of the 
manuscripts left behind after Flamel’s 
death, they were left behind for his 
nephew. Perrier was allegedly very 
fond of the papers his uncle possessed, 
though very little is known about 
Perrier as a person. While Flamel 
himself was well-documented around 
Paris, the nephew seemed to fade into 
obscurity. This might mean that he 
spent years attempting to replicate his 
uncle’s formula without success, or 
that he managed to perfect the secrets 
and deliberately withdrew from the 
public eye to protect the secrets. Just 
as Perrier vanishes from the records, 
so vanishes the work of Flamel. It was 
not until the 17'" Century that the name 
resurfaced in De la _ Chevalerie’s 


publications. 


But around the same time, the name of 
Nicolas Flamel had certainly lived on. 
After his death, Flamel grew famous as 
an alchemist. This led to traces of his 
name regularly cropping up in French 
history even before the books were 
published. An apparent descendant 
named Dubois was said to have tried 
to show off his alchemy skills before 
the King. Banking on his name to earn 
an audience, Dubois demonstrated his 
knowledge. A cardinal in the court, 
Cardinal de Richelieu, on watching the 
feat, demanded to know how it had 
been done. Dubois, unable to get the 
full meaning from Flamel’s works, was 
unable to say how his magic powder 
worked (if it worked at all.) As a 
result, Dubois was thrown in prison 
and sentenced to death, with the 
authorities citing some previous 
offences as a justification. After he 


died, Cardinal de Richelieu seized his 
property. 

The legend of Flamel then takes a 
strange turn. Now with his manuscripts 
supposedly in the possession of a 
Catholic cardinal, it is said that De 
Richelieu tried to uncover the secrets 
for himself: But he failed. When the 
cardinal died, all the traces of the 
books were lost. Apart from a number 
of small illustrations, no one knew 
what had happened to Flamel’s work. 
The legends of the philosopher’s stone 
then became even stranger. When Louis 
XIV dispatched an envoy to the Far 
East later in the century, the envoy 
returned with wonderful stories. He 
had supposedly met a sage who told 
him a story of alchemy. 

According to the legend, there was 
once a group of seven philosophers, of 
which this old man was a member. The 
envoy insisted that the old man knew 


every conceivable language and had an 
ageless appearance. The man’s story 
stated that any person could live to a 
thousand years, provided _ they 
possessed a philosopher’s stone. There 
were such men in the world who 
possessed such knowledge and had 
lived for centuries. Among them was 
Nicolas Flamel. The envoy learned the 
story of how the Frenchman came into 
possession of the ancient text which 
had taught him how to construct the 
stone. It had previously belonged to 
one of the seven sages named Abraham 
the Jew. Abraham had been betrayed 
by a rabbi, who murdered the sage and 
took the book for himself. Around the 
same time, Jews in France started to 
face prosecution and the rabbi was 
among them. Before he could be 
sentenced to death, he sold his estate 
and moved away. Eventually, the book 
passed to Flamel via a Jewish book 
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dealer who had no idea of the value of 
the manuscript. With the dealer in a 
hurry to leave Paris, Flamel got a good 


deal. What’s more, the envoy learned 
an even stranger secret. Nicholas 
Flamel was still alive. He and his wife 
had faked their deaths, allowing 
people to believe they had passed 
away. They instead moved to India, a 
place where they were still living in 
the 17" Century. The envoy took this 
story back to France. It became a 
sensation at the French court. The 
legend spread and spread, to the point 
where Sir Isaac Newton mentions the 
name in one of his books. Just a few 
years later, the books purporting to 
belong to Flamel began to circulate in 
France. 


Since that time, the legend of Nicolas 
Flamel has been inextricably linked to 
modern conceptions of alchemy. 
Whether the books published under 
Flamel’s name contain his actual 
works, those of his descendants, or 
simply inventions by a publisher, we 


don’t know. Likewise, it seems 
unlikely that such an item as _ the 
philosopher’s stone exists in any shape 
or form. But after millennia of 
alchemists from many _ countries 
pursuing the dream, refining the 
methodology, and researching ancient 
wisdoms, there might be something to 
the legends. Even if that something is 
not the actual philosopher’s stone, then 
we can be content in the knowledge 
that so many alchemists did so much to 
push the boundaries of what we now 
consider as science. Without these 
figures, we wouldn’t have the world of 
medicine and technology as we 
experience it today. And at the 
forefront of that movement, Nicolas 
Flamel has become the world’s most 
famous alchemist. Even if he is not 
hidden away in India, living into his 
seventh century, then his name and 
reputation lives on. In that sense, at 


least, Nicolas Flamel is still alive 
today. 


Flamel’s Stone 


The most enduring — link 
between Nicolas Flamel and the world 
of alchemy is the idea of the 
philosopher’s stone. Nowadays, the 
link has become well known enough to 
feature in bestselling books and 
blockbuster films. The stone is 
appealing to people for obvious 
reasons. Whether it’s the promise of 
eternal life or the prospect of turning 
lead into gold, those who seek out the 
philosopher’s stone are driven by the 
item’s incredible capabilities. The 
legends suggest that Flamel was one of 
the few alchemists who managed to 
create such a stone and, as such, it 
allowed him and his wife to life 
forever. While these are often taken as 
fairy tales, the fixation on Flamel’s 
philosopher’s stone is very real. But it 
is not necessarily what you might 


expect. 
Ask 


people about the philosopher’s stone 
and they might normally picture a 
smooth black pebble. The legends of 
the stone very rarely describe what it 
looks like. But the common conception 
is that the stone is actually a physical 
item. But that is not necessarily true. 
The stone can be read as_ the 
culmination of the art of alchemy, the 
point at which the practitioner has 
mastered the world around them. For 


these people, the philosopher’s stone 
is not actually a physical stone, but a 
finely tuned balance of understanding it 
is a comprehension of the elements and 
the world around us, one that allows 
for a mastery of life and minerals. As 
the diagram on this page shows, 
alchemy is an attempt to balance the 
various concepts of the universe. Once 
achieved, an alchemist will know how 
to transform metals, will know how to 
ensure eternal life, and possibly much, 
much more. The philosopher’s stone is 
not necessarily an object, but an 
abstract term for a _ level of 
understanding. 


This move towards the metaphysical is 
a fine example for those who are 
debating their current position in the 
grand scheme of things. Rather than 
seeking a physical solution to an 
abstract issue, the true goal of alchemy 
can teach to refine and purify. It’s a 


culmination of hard work and a 
comprehensive awareness of the 
surrounding world that provides the 
wielder of the stone with real power. 
Rather than attempting to blend bizarre 
chemicals in order to find the perfect 
mix, it might be that Flamel studied the 
philosophies and teachings of alchemy 
as they pertained to the person, rather 
than one single item. As such, the 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone 
today has a very different approach 
than during any other point in time. For 
those who are serious about attempting 
to find the stone for themselves, a 
devotion to understanding and studying 
can be absolutely essential. 


George Pickingill 


Modern witches are usually 
Wiccan. During the last two centuries, 


the Wiccan tradition has done a great 
deal to codify and normalise its 
beliefs, bringing witchcraft and 
mysticism to an_ entirely new 
generation. Because of this, people 
hold Wicca practitioners in general 
regard, considering them to be a 
pleasant — if slightly odd — addition to 
the cavalcade of human variety. But 
modern witches are not always so 
nice. Before the mass movements 
managed to tame the magickal, there 
existed a band of people in Britain 
who considered themselves witches. 
While mostly women, they were said 
to be led by a mysterious man named 
George Pickingill. Though his name 
might not be remembered today, his 
impact on British witchcraft 1s 
considerable. 

George Pickingill was a rural witch. 
Born and raised to working class 
parents, he was the son of Charles, a 


blacksmith and labourer. His mother, 
Susannah, had met Charles and married 
him in 1813. Though we haven’t been 
able to uncover an exact record of 
George’s birth, there are church 
documents from 1816 that confirm he 
was baptised on the 26 of May. 
Looking further into the records kept at 
the time, the censuses taken by the 
government show George himself 
making various claims about his age. 
Sometimes he claims to be born around 
1815, other times he claims to have 
been born closer to 1825. At one point, 
he claims to have been born even 
earlier. Before digitised records, 
complication such as these were fairly 
common. Add in a disdain _ for 
government and a will to remain 
hidden and it’s no surprise to see that 
the records change from year to year. 
There’s even been the suggestion that 
he lied about his age in order to better 


collect the parish assistance (a kind of 
local church pension). As well as this, 
there’s never been a single way of 
spelling George’s surname. While 
Pickingill is the name most commonly 
used, there have been examples of 
Pettingale, Pickengal, and Pickengale 
amongst others. 


Returning to the census information, 
we can assume that George lived with 
his parents well into the 1830s. By 
1851, he appears to have moved into a 
house in Little Wakering in Essex. 
Taking a room in the home of David 
Clemens, he was a self-described farm 
labourer at this point. Five years later, 
it seems that he had met and fallen in 
love with a woman named Sarah Ann 
Bateman. The pair married in 1856, 
with the service taking place at an 
Anglican church in Kent. The church 
records allow us to get a bit more of an 
insight into George’s life, as they point 


out that he was still working as a 
labourer. For Sarah, no profession was 
listed. This could mean that George’s 
wages were enough to live on, or that 
they had some other financial and 
living arrangement. 


By 1861, the couple had given birth to 
two children. The first, a girl named 
Martha Ann, had been born in 1858 in 
Essex, while Charles Frederick was 
born in 1861 and was the couple’s first 
male child. During this time, George 
was still describing himself as a farm 
labourer, though it appears that there 
were extra-curricular means of 
procuring food. In 1862, Sarah Ann 
Pickingill was caught stealing half a 
bushel of potatoes. For this crime, she 
received a fine of ten shillings. For a 
farm labourer, this was a hefty sum. 
The need to steal and risk incurring 
such a fine is quite telling of the 
family’s domestic situation. Despite 


this, a third child — a second girl 
named Mary Ann — was born. 

The family did not stay in one place. 
Attempting to track them across the 
country is often an attempt to find hints 
and clues in government data from 
random parishes around the Essex 
area. As soon as they stop showing up 
in one set of records, their presence 
might be picked up a number of miles 
away. This was the case in 1876 when 
there appears a mention of the family 
(plus another son named George) in the 
records from Canewdon. By the time 
the census of 1871 rolled around, 
George Pickingill was still describing 
himself as a farm labourer. We have 
another mention of the family when, in 
1887, it seems that a homeless man 
conspired to steal a pair of leather 
gloves and a _ jacket from _ the 
Pickingills. The man was named James 
Taylor and he was arrested and tried in 


Rochford. Having plead guilty to the 
crime of stealing the jacket, he claimed 
that he was innocent of stealing the 
gloves. We know that, after the trial, he 
received a punishment of six months 
behind bars, tasked with hard labour. 


As is typical of dry government 
documents, these records give us little 
insight into George Pickingill as a 
person. For a man who seemed to have 
such a large influence by the time of 
his death, his early days seem to have 
been typical of those who lived and 
worked in the countryside at the time. 
Life did become more difficult for 
Pickingill in 1887, when his wife 
passed away. She was aged 63 at the 
time and is thought to have died from a 
liver disease. She was buried in St 
Nicholas’s Church in Canewdon. 
Following this death, George moved 
into the home of his daughter Mary 
Ann. She had gotten married and had a 


daughter, though just a few years later 
George seems to have moved out on 
his own once again. It was not set to 
last long, as the landlord of the small 
cottage where he was living decided to 
put the home up for auction. By 1901, 
George Pickingill was depending on 
parish relief and was now living with 
his two sons. 


While we don’t know much about 
George’s life at this point, we can be 
almost certain that he was lying about 
his age. In 1901, his claims would 
have made him 105 years old. Such an 
inflated age inevitably attracted 
attention. Though it might have been a 
small lie in order to better place him in 
line for a parish pension, by 1908 a 
journalist requested to interview 
George for a feature in the newspaper. 
When the reporter arrived, he pulled 
up in a motorcar — the first that George 
had ever seen in person. He even let 


the elderly man have a ride in the car. 
In the resulting article, George not only 
claims his age to be well over 100, but 
claims to be named _ Frederick 
Pickingale, perhaps providing a 
purposefully incorrect name out of the 
concern that someone might search 
through the parish records in an attempt 
to disprove his claims. This one article 
provides a huge amount of insight into 
what we know about George Pickingill 
as a regular person, even giving a 
description. This “tall, unkempt man” 
is reported as being reluctant to talk 
and purposefully solitary. The 
journalist notices that he possesses 
very long fingernails and that he keeps 
all of his money is a small purse made 
from sacking. The article does confirm 
a few facts, in that George worked ona 
number of farms, lived with his two 
sons, and was a widower. 


But if that was all we knew about 


George Pickingill, why should he be 
included in books such as this one? 
What makes him stand out from all of 
the other old men who were 
presumably living in England during 
the latter stages of the 19" Century? It 
seems that there was an entirely other 
dimension to George’s life. Aside from 
the man who worked in the fields and 
fathered children, people in the Essex 
area knew of him as something else 
entirely. He was a cunning man. Rather 
than just an adjective, the title ‘cunning 
man’ is an ancient name given to folk 
healers. These people often possessed 
incredible powers, powers born from 
their incredible knowledge of the 
natural world. They might be capable 
of divination or medical spells, 
providing solutions for local people 
who were ata loss. Existing somewhat 
outside of society, they were respected 
and feared in equal measure. Not quite 


thought to be wizards or mages, they 
were the parish representation of the 
magical world. In an age of industrial 
revolution and a growing movement 
away from the countryside and towards 
the city, their arts and their reputations 
began to die out. George Pickingill 
was seemingly among the last true 
cunning men to be known in Britain. 


That being said, the first time that 
George Pickingill’s name appears in 
association with any magickal 
activities 1s to be found some fifty 
years after he died. It was printed by 
Eric Maple, a specialist in folklore 
who spent a great deal of time 
compiling a compendium of all sorts of 
witchcraft that he could find in 19" 
Century Essex, in particular the south 
east of the county. When he was 
investigating the history of Canewdon, 
for example, he began to ask questions 
of and interview a number of elderly 


people who had lived through the 
period. The group met in the home of a 
local schoolmistress (then retired) and 
began to provide Maple with all sorts 
of stories and tales taken from their 
youths. These accounts were then 
gathered together and printed in an 
academic journal named Folklore. 
Published by the Folklore Society, the 
paper gave a hint of what was to come 
when Maple released his book. Titled 
The Dark World of Witches, the text 
featured numerous mentions of George 
Pickingill. The book proved to be very 
popular (despite a few grumblings 
from the academic community) and 
helped cement the now-deceased 
Pickingill as being among the foremost 
magickal practitioners of the time. 


One of the most notable aspects of 
George Pickingill’s services is that he 
never asked for money. According to 
those who Maple interviewed, the 


cunning man differed from many others 
in his profession in that he never 
demanded payment for his services. 
While he would occasionally be gifted 
a small amount for helping out here and 
there, he was far from a rich man. 
Some of his most common services 
included being able to heal minor 
ailments and assisting in the tracking 
down of lost items. These were 
common tasks for cunning folk of the 
time, with many local people turning to 
the magickal practitioners for help in 
these areas. One particular instance of 
healing involved a woman who 
seemed to have rheumatism. Though he 
was not able to cure her directly, he 
was at least able to pass along the pain 
to her elderly father. The elderly man — 
not long for the world — bore the brunt 
of the pain in order that his daughter 
could live a happier life. 


Other people remembered Pickingill 


for his skills in curses. A known 
practitioner of the more malevolent 
arts, he differed from many other 
cunning folk of the time who typically 
focused on white (or ‘good’) magick. 
This was especially notable during the 
harvest season. It would not be 
uncommon to find the old man 
wandering through the fields, 
threatening the farmers that he would 
curse their machines and tools. To 
prevent this from happening, the 
farmers would need to provide him 
with beer. These minor aggressions 
seem to have been a theme, with 
Pickingill also apparently telling the 
villagers that he would inflict a plague 
of white mice upon them unless they 
were able to fetch him water from the 
village pump. The choice of white 
mice was not purely an aesthetical 
option — white mice were traditionally 
associated with all sorts of misfortune 


and malaise. This image came up 
again, with one of Maple’s accounts 
telling the story about how a person 
travelled to see the cunning man. 
Arriving at the home, they went inside. 
George Pickingill was sat there with a 
number of white mice suckling at his 
breast. For a cunning man, a person 
steeped in folklore and magickal 
traditions, such behaviour was only to 
be expected, if slightly feared. 


A special relationship with animals 
was something commonly associated 
with Pickingill. It was said that he held 
an undue influence over members of 
the animal kingdom, especially horses. 
A common story about him would 
involve a person seeing George 
walking alongside a common 
countryside hedgerow. At some point, 
he would lift his stick and strike it 
against the hedge. Game animals 
would then come out, allowing the man 


to catch, kill, cook, and eat them. There 
was another story which seemed to 
suggest he possessed a superhuman 
speed, able to move much quicker than 
normal people. Rumours of the cunning 
man accomplishing many hours’ work 
in just a matter of minutes were 
common, whether it was chopping 
wood or weeding his garden. It was 
said that the old man would summon 
imps to do his bidding, having them 
carry out the tasks while he sat back. 

In the book published by Maple, one of 
the stories that appears with regularity 
involves those who visited the old 
man’s home. Once inside, there were 
reports of inanimate objects suddenly 
taking on a life of their own. Furniture 
and small ornaments might dance about 
the room as they pleased, the kind of 
legend that can more commonly be 
found in traditional Dutch stories of 
witchcraft. As Essex has a long history 


of Dutch immigration and settlement, 
these stories (or maybe these abilities) 
can likely be traced back to the 
influence of those from the Netherlands 
who moved to the area from the 17" 
Century onwards. 


But George Pickingill’s reputation as a 
magickal man was not limited to his 
own village. As told by the people of 
Canewdon, people would travel from 
far away to pay a visit to the cunning 
man. His reputation extended across 
the county, meaning that people would 
travel to his home not only for 
magickal remedies, but also for the 
settling of disputes over wages and 
other such arguments. The presence of 
George  Pickingill meant _ that 
Canewdon began to gain a reputation 
as a home of the magickal and various 
types of witchcraft, to the point where 
it even held the name ‘the Witch 
County’ by the end of the 19 Century. 


As such, some travellers preferred to 
avoid passing through the area because 
they did not want their wagons to be 
bewitched. 


The village was fairly isolated, thanks 
to the marshes in the surrounding 
countryside. The insular community 
was not only home to one magickal 
practitioner, with as many as nine 
elderly women mentioned as possibly 
possessing powers. It has been said 
that these women were not connected 


or linked, but that they all answered to 
one authority. There was a single 
person who was in charge of this 
coven of witches. According to Maple 
and his numerous sources, this Master 
of Witches was none other than George 
Pickingill himself. With nothing more 
than a whistle, the elderly man could 
command these witches to line up 
outside the front doors of their homes 
or could dance to the nearby church 
yards, where they would meet their 
master. 


Maple’s stories about George 
Pickingill proved fascinating. The 
book started a move to find more 
evidence of the cunning man’s actions 
in the Essex village. Ronald Hutton 
was one such inspired person, who 
travelled to the area in 1967 and began 
to talk to people who remembered the 
man. He managed to find a source with 
whom Maple hadn’t talked, a man 


named Jack Taylor. These new stories 
confirmed the special bond Pickingill 
shared with horses, mentioning that the 
cunning man’s’ horse’ whispering 
abilities could mean that he was able 
to get the creatures to do his bidding 
with nothing more than a word in their 
ear. An American author sought to 
delve into the mystery of George 
Pickingill, with Charles Lefebvre’s 
book suggesting that Pickingill was 
from a line of Roma gypsies, that he 
held black masses in the local 
graveyard, as well as orgies, and even 
that the man was in possession of an 
ageless body. According to Lefebvre, 
George Pickingill was only killed 
when someone confronted him with a 
cross. However, these stories from 
Lefebvre have been criticised by those 
who took the time to visit Essex and 
talk to those who might have 
remembered the man. That the 


American author has so _ frequently 
called for the re-criminalisation of 
witchcraft has, for some _ people, 
demonstrated just how polemic and 
inventive these stories are, contrived 
to paint the cunning man in a 
particularly poor and dangerous light. 
Those who have delved deepest into 
the life of George Pickingill (as well 
as those who knew him personally) 
have leapt to his defence, claiming that 
he was one of many cunning men in the 
area. 


This is the difficulty with attempting to 
pick apart the life of a man so 
mysterious. George Pickingill, when 
looking purely at government records, 
was entirely unremarkable. He lived, 
had children, worked on a farm, and 
eventually died. There may have been 
a lie here and there as he smudged his 
age, attempting to ensure his parish 
allowance was always available. But 


such a view of the man does nothing to 
demonstrate exactly what it was that 
made him such an interesting figure. 
Much like George’s magic and _ the 
practices of many cunning folk, the 
magick and colour of his life existed in 
an entirely local fashion. His was a 
village magick, something confined to 
hedgerows and little cottages. It was 
not designed to be remembered in 
books, but passed from mouth to 
mouth, sometimes over a whiskey or 
beside a fireplace. These ancient and 
verbal types of magick are often the 
most understood but, sometimes, they 
are the most powerful. George 
Pickingill existed on the precipice of 
the modern media interest, meaning 
that he was perhaps the last cunning 
man of his type. Nowhere is this better 
reflected than in his death. 


For the fullest account of the death of 
George Pickingill, we must again go 


back to Maple’s book. As told by those 
who were there at the time, the old man 
contracted a very serious illness. The 
people in the village decided that they 
would move him into the local 
infirmary, though George disagreed 
with this idea. When they attempted to 
move him anyway, Pickingill angrily 
informed them that they would feel his 
wrath when he was laid beneath the 
earth. At his funeral, he claimed, there 
would be one _ final, damning 
demonstration of his magickal powers. 
When the illness finally took the old 
man, the funeral service was arranged. 
A horse-drawn hearse typical of the 
day was enlisted to carry the body to 
the churchyard, but as soon as they 
reached the church the horses broke 
free of their harnesses and bolted from 
the carriage. The locals knew of 
Pickingill’s special bond with the 
horses and took this as the sign he had 


told them would come. After the body 
was laid to rest, the house where he 
had lived was allowed to fall into 
disrepair. No one wanted to mend the 
walls or roof, yet alone live there. 


But when we take a look at the 
government literature associated with 
the death, there is little of the colour 
that so often characterised George 
Pickingill’s life. According to the 
paperwork, he died on the 10" of April 
in 1909, aged 103. As per the report on 
the death certificate, he died of cardiac 
failure and “senile decay.” Having 
been buried four days later in the St 
Nicholas Church at Canewdon, the 
priest at the funeral noted that his 
actual age was probably only 93. This 
caused some consternation, as_ the 
press at the time had already reported 
this as the death of the “oldest man in 
England.” Even as far away as New 
Zealand, the death of someone as old 


as 106 was considered news, with this 
disagreement regarding age being the 
most important fact about the death. 
There is nothing published at the time 
that hints towards the man’s career as a 
magick user. 


It is cases such as these which 
demonstrate one of the biggest 
difficulties in attempting to look into 
the magickal users of the past. While 
many famous, rich, or evil 
practitioners might be remembered 
through legends and other stories, the 
real cunning folk — those who came 
into contact with people every day — 
are seldom remembered outside of 
their communities. It might be that 
local folklore is the sole preserve of 
these figures, hermits who lived 
outside of the village, or little old 
women who knew the secrets of 
healing. For the majority of people 
throughout history, figures such as 


these will have represented the most 
obvious interactions with magick. 
Rather than wizards and_ stories, 
cunning men such as George Pickingill 
are often the shamelessly forgotten 
magickal users whose names deserve 
to be remembered. 


Pickingill’s Protections 


These days, cunning folk such 
as George Pickingill are perhaps best 
represented by the Wiccan religion. 
While this codified and well-intended 
group is some distance from the 
rambling, rural magick practiced by the 
people of the 19'" Century, it possesses 
many of the same qualities and makes 
use of many of the same spells and 
methods. In turn, one of the most 
commonly used spells (and one which 
we know has been popular for 
centuries) is the protective charm. Cast 
over a household, it might have been 
used to ward off evil spirits and 
prevent them from gaining entry to the 
home. Just as Pickingill might have 
cast over his own property (or the 
homes of those who sought his 
services), the spell listed below is an 
example of a traditional spell that has 


been incorporated into the Wiccan 
religion. 

Though the specifics might differ, the 
spell included here works on the same 
fundamental principles as __ the 
witchcraft practiced by cunning folk. In 
order to accomplish this (and protect 
your home) you will need _ the 
following: a small amount of local 
earth; a piece of red cloth; salt (ideally 
rock salt); and a single piece of silver 
(this can be in the form of a ring, a 
coin, or anything else.) You will also 
need a needle and thread, the type 
found in any sewing kit. Once you have 
everything together, you should wait 
until the day after the full moon. 

As per the instructions, you will first 
need to take the red cloth and lay it out 
on a flat surface. Mix the piece of 
silver into the earth and place the 
mixture on top of the cloth. When the 
soil and the silver are in place, you 


will need to sprinkle on the salt, 
ideally so that it remains on _ the 
surface. Next, close up the cloth into a 
bag shape and sew it shut. Once this is 
complete, you need to find an area of 
the home that is near the front door (or 
the main entrance.) Near this door, find 
somewhere high that you can hang the 
bag. Once in place, leave it up for a 
month. By the time the next full moon 
has passed, the spell should be 
complete. 


This type of protective spell is very 
similar to those used by cunning folk 
such as George Pickingill in the 18" 
and 19'" Centuries. The belief was that 
the protective charms elicited by the 
mixing of the items would provide the 
home with a positive energy. When 
seeking to prevent negative energies 
from entering into the home, spells 
such as these are perfect. 


Abramelin the Mage 


Abramelin the Mage is a name 
that appears elsewhere in this book. 


However, so widespread was _ his 
influence on the magickal community 
that it is worth taking the time to pause 
and look at the writings that made him 
so famous. While we know little of the 
man himself, a book that had been 
attributed to him has passed down from 
generation to generation, affecting 
everyone from Aleister Crowley to 
Nicholas Flamel. Put simply, the Book 
of Abraham is one of the cornerstone 
texts for those who want to study the 
magickal arts. 

To give it its full title, Abramelin’s text 
is named The Book of the Sacred 
Magic of Abramelin the Mage. The 
story of how it came into our 
possession is short and difficult to 
verify. Allegedly, there was a German 
man who was fascinated by the world 
of witchcraft. He went under the name 
Abraham of Worms, having been born 
in the city of Worms in Germany. As 


well as being German, he was 
supposedly Jewish, being educated in 
the mystical arts associated with the 
Talmud, Kabbalah, and other areas of 
Hebrew-led magick. Abraham of 
Worms travelled around searching for 
insight into the world of the spiritual 
and the mystical. During his search, he 
met an Egyptian mage known as 
Abramelin. Abramelin taught Abraham 
a complicated practice of magick, 
which Abraham then wrote down in the 
text. There have been a number of 
translations of the original text, some 
more sensationalist, others more 
academic. Though written sometime 
between the 14 and 15" Centuries, the 
book only really rose in popularity 
during the 19'" and 20" Centuries. The 
book takes the form of a grimoire — a 
text filled with spells and invocations 
— though also attempts to draw 
allegorical messages and meanings 


from autobiographical aspects of the 
German’s life. 


The Book of the Sacred Magic of 
Abramelin the Mage is difficult to 
surmise. Very few of the translations 
have managed to  unknit _ the 
complicated nature of the narrative. 
Much like the verse of the King James 
Bible, the deeper meaning of the text is 
often hidden behind rhetoric and 
proclamations. Throughout, Abraham 
describes the way in which he 
travelled all the way to Egypt from 
Germany, wherein he met Abramelin 
and was taught the secrets, lessons 
which he then passed on to his son, 
Lamech. According to the text itself, it 
was written in 1458 and describes 
events that happened many years 
earlier. 

The transition of knowledge from 
father to son is a very important part of 
the book. Abraham of Worms teaches 


Lamech, telling him not only how to 
perform the spells, but telling him how 
the knowledge was originally passed 
on by Abramelin. When Abraham first 
went to Egypt, he came across the 
mage who was living in the wide 
expanse of the desert. Embarked on a 
self-imposed solitary life, Abramelin 
was to be found near a town named 
either Araki or Arachi, which is close 
to the Nile. The hermit had made a 
home for himself on the top of a hill, a 
tiny building surrounded by a copse of 
trees. Abraham of Worms, wanting to 
know more about magic, learned about 
the mage from the locals and 
purposefully tracked him down. 


The type of magic known to Abramelin 
was infused with Kabbalah. A form of 
Jewish mysticism, Kabbalah is 
considered a collection of esoteric 
teachings that hope to explain the 
relationship between the eternal and 


the moral, between the infinite and the 
finite, between the divine and the 
human. Using mystical interpretations 
of religious texts and truths supposedly 
uncovered from readings of sacred 
books, Kabbalah provides users with 
an insight into the true way in which 
the world works. When practitioners 
understand the links between the 
mortal and the divine, then they can 
manipulate and capitalise on these 
ideas. 


Abramelin the Egyptian mage was 
well-versed in Kabbalah, as well as 
other, older mysticisms. Described as 
a “venerable aged man,” Abramelin is 
seen to be courteous and kind to the 
German new-comer, not something that 
might be expected from a powerful 
hermit mage. The ideas he discusses 
are mostly concerned with what he 
describes as “the fear of god,” and 
how the powerful deity compels him to 


lead a well-ordered and regulated life. 
This is the understanding Abramelin 
possesses of the relationship between 
the finite and the infinite. The hermit 
also considered it evil to acquire and 
hoard all manner of riches and goods. 


Before allowing Abraham to travel 
back to Germany, Abramelin makes 
him promise to give up on the false 
teachings and dogmas which mark his 
life. The German will not be allowed 
to leave Egypt until he has turned 
towards what the mage describes as 
the “way and law of the lord.” Once 
the promise is made, Abramelin passes 
on two books to his student, which 
Abraham will be allowed to copy for a 
fee of 10 gold pieces. The mage 
intended to distribute the gold amongst 
the poorest people in the local village. 
After fifteen days, when Abraham has 
successfully copied the texts, he 
returned to visit Abramelin. By the 


time he got back, Abramelin had 
already rid himself of the money. Once 
again, he was made to promise to live 
in the manner that the Egyptian had 
taught him and to reject his previous 
religious beliefs. The promise was 
made and Abraham of Worms was 
allowed to return to his home town. 
Once there, he began to pass on the 
knowledge to his son, with Abramelin 
having told his to trust the teachings 
only to men he considered pure and 
knew well. 


And so the book ends. The information 
contained within survives in the form 
of seven manuscripts, as well as an 
early version that has been printed. It’s 
been difficult to chase down _ the 
origins of the manuscripts and the texts, 
meaning that we don’t know exactly 
when they were produced outside of 
the clues that are placed within the 
texts themselves. It is thought that the 


two earliest copies — written in 
German — were produced around 1608, 
while other iterations come from 
around a century later. The printed 
version is also in German and is 
thought to date to around 1725, coming 
from the printing press of a man named 
Peter Hammer who lived and worked 
in Cologne. There is a partial copy that 
is written in Hebrew and can be found 
in Oxford, stored in the Bodleian 
Library. There is even a copy in 
French that could once be found in the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris, though 
this is thought to have been made much 
later, possibly around 1797. The 
original version has been lost, though 
the museum has preserved a copy on 
microfilm, meaning that it is still 
viewable. 

Interest in the text is not a recent 
phenomenon. While it is certainly true 
to say that there has been a renewed 


appreciation of the text in the last two 
centuries, those who collect magickal 
writings have known about the original 
versions for many centuries. One such 
example is the collection of Count 
Martinengo, ruler of Barco and 
Pallavicina. The Count was a known 
practitioner of Kabbalah and had a 
huge interest in all sorts of mysticism. 
Perhaps because of this, this Italian 
version of the book managed to escape 
public knowledge for many years. We 
simply did not know it existed until it 
was uncovered in 2009 by a team of 
researchers. It’s the only known copy 
to have been translated into and Italian 
and could well have been custom made 
for the magick obsessed Count. 


In a structural sense, the extant copies 
are all broken down into the same 
sections. There are four books, each 
containing a different part of the story. 
The first of these is the tale of how 


Abraham of Worms first travelled to 
Egypt. The second is a collection of 
the materials associated with Kabbalah 
and how it is practiced. The final two 
books are the collections of spells and 
magick that Abramelin provided to his 
student. Certain extant copies are 
missing some sections. The Hebrew 
version, for example, only contains the 
first book. Meanwhile, a famous 
English translation of the Paris 
manuscript 1s known to have only three 
of the four sections. By gathering 
together as many copies as possible, 
we can make a guess as to how to 
assemble a complete version of the 
book. Through an analyses of the 
spelling and grammar used across the 
various copies, scholars have even 
been able to trace which copies have 
been taken from where. For example, 
the German texts are typically taken to 
be the most authoritative, as 1t seems 


as though other copies were translated 
into Hebrew from these versions, 
before being translated again to form 
the other versions. Gradually, we get 
closer and closer to the version of the 
book as Abraham of Worms first wrote 
it. 


But while you now know the story of 
the Book, you might well be wondering 
what is inside. Well, it can be hard to 
unpack everything about the text and 
make it understandable to those who 
have not done extensive research on 
pre-Renaissance Kabbalah. However, 
it is possible to extract some meaning, 
in particular from the rituals which are 
described in the text. One of these is 
intended to guarantee the “knowledge 
and conversation” of the guardian of 
the magickal user. It’s not a simple 
spell, however, as it entails a huge 
amount of preparation and _ time 
consuming ground work before it can 


be completed. Mentioned in all of the 
Germanic versions of the Book, the 
spell involves 18 months’ of 
preparation work and diligence before 
it is possible to communicate with an 
angel. However, certain translations of 
the book shorten this time to just six 
months. As you can see, being able to 
depend on the translation is essential 
for those who are looking to follow in 
the footsteps of Abraham. 


The spell itself 1s interesting. In order 
to get everything to work, the user must 
awake before sunrise each day and 
offer up prayer. This is to be repeated 
at sunset, each and every day. During 
this period, the mage must also adhere 
to very strict rules. Chastity 1s 
essential, alcoholic drinks are 
forbidden, and all business must be 
carried out with the utmost fairness. 
The period is essentially the magickal 
user demonstrating their holy 


credentials. After 18 months of this, the 
guardian angel can finally be contacted 
and will appear to the practitioner. 
Once conversing with the angel in 
person, the spell caster will be able to 
ask questions and learn about the 
hidden magickal secrets of the world. 


But that is just the beginning. Once the 
mage has successfully proved himself 
as worthy, then they can move on to 
some of the other spells in the book. 
They are now able to invoke a group 
known as the Twelve Kings and Dukes 
of Hell. Once they have been 
summoned, these demons can be bound 
to the user. The Kings and Dukes is a 
traditional name for those demons 
usually said to inhabit Hell, the fallen 
angels such as Lucifer, Leviathan, 
Belial, and others). By binding such 
demons to themselves, magick users 
are able to have the demons do their 
bidding. This typically involves the 


ability to banish the demon’s negative 
influence from one’s life, allowing for 
a more fortunate and prosperous 
existence. In addition, the summoning 
of these demons can lead to the 
summoning of lesser demons, familial 
spirits that have a great deal to do with 
the numerological aspects’ of 
Kabbalah. 


As 1s traditional with these types of 
grimoires, the employment of demons 
to accomplish tasks is an ancient form 
of magick. Once in possession of these 
demons, having bound them to him, and 
with the knowledge gained from the 
angel, the mage can accomplish many 
things. They might wish to try and seek 
out buried treasure, using the demons 
to find things buried deep underground. 
Love charms can be cast and people 
rendered invisible. There are even 
promises of effortless flight, all on the 
back of magically bound demons. With 


year and a half of effort into making 
their spirit pure enough to 
communicate with the divine. 

In addition to spells such as these, 
magic squares also feature heavily in 
the text. Commonly associated with 
aspects of Kabbalah, the magic squares 
are listed as the tools with which 
mages can communicate their wishes to 
the demons. Arranging and solving 
such squares delivers ideas and 
thoughts to the demons and summons 
them when needed. The squares are a 
form of practical magick but differ 
from their traditional versions in that 
they use letters rather than numbers. 
The purpose is to construct perfectly 
aligning squares that provide an 
instruction. As is to be expected, these 
are completed in Hebrew, using the 
respective alphabet. If one wanted to 
fly, then they might spell out this desire 
exactly, completing a sentence that 


could align inside the square to spell 
out ‘flight’ or ‘air.’ The book outlines 
which words can be written to summon 
demons for specific purposes. 


There are also mentions of familiar 
magickal tools such as anointing oils, 
which — in the centuries since the text 
was published — have also come to be 
known as Abramelin oils. Other items 
include a holy lamp, a special blend of 
incense, robes, a magick wand crafted 
from the branch of an almond tree, and 
a silver seven sided plate. 

The book has become a cornerstone of 
the magickal practices of many people. 
After being rediscovered by people 
such as Aleister Crowley and _ his 
various covens, the Book of the Sacred 
Magic of Abramelin the Mage helped 
to bolster a great deal of their 
teachings. The summoning and binding 
of demons, the importance of magic 
squares, and the use of kabbalah are all 


present in the magick you might 
normally expect to see practiced today. 
While we might not know much about 
Abraham of Worms and even less 
about Abramelin the Mage, the book 
which was born out of their meeting 
has become more important than they 
might ever have imagined. 


Making a Kabbalah Magic 
Square 


As we have seen already, the 
Kabbalistic arts place a great deal of 
trust in the creation of magic squares. 
These days, the idea of a magic square 
is often limited to children’s games and 
newspaper maths puzzles. But the idea 
has a great deal more to it. Many 
different cultures and various branches 
of the supernatural have noticed that 
there is a pleasing balance to the 
creation of such squares. As well as a 
thought exercise, the magic squares can 
function as a means of arranging 
powerful and important ideas. In 
Hebrew — the language of Kabbalah — 
this is particularly true. But it can be 
hard for the uninitiated to get to grips 
with these traditions, especially when 
you do not speak Hebrew. In this 
section, we will look into what it takes 


to put together a Kabbalistic magic 
square of your own. 

Perhaps the easiest way in which to get 
to grips with Hebrew mysticism is to 
pick up a book on Practical Kabbalah. 
A simplified version of the art — often 
in English — it can provide an excellent 
understanding of the basics of the 
practice. Reading through such guides, 
it becomes clear that the idea of 
mathematics is very important to 
Kabbalah. To some people, everything 
that 1s accomplished in the natural 
world is governed by numbers. Being 
able to master these arrangements can 
provide one with a great power and 
move the natural into the supernatural. 
What’s particular to the Kabbalah 
interpretation of the magic square is 
that it can be used to meditate. But let’s 
first have a look at what most people 
think about when the term magic square 
is used. 


For most people, and at its simplest, a 
magic square is a simple grid. Let’s 
take, for example, the idea of a three 
by three grid. That gives us a square 
made up of nine smaller squares. You 
can take the numbers 1 to 9 and place 
them into the grid, doing so in such a 
way as every vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal line will add up to 15. Take a 
look below: 


2 7 6 
9 5 I 
4 2 8 


It’s possible to add together the top 
row, the middle column, or the line 
from top left to bottom right and 
always end up with 15. There’s a 
balance to the square. Every direction 
will end in the same result. This is the 
basic idea behind the Kabbalah magic 


squares, forming a_ sensible and 
interesting arrangement using 
meaningful information. 


Kabbalah makes use of many aspects 
of numerology. Scholars have taken the 
ideas behind letters, planets, the 
Sephirot, and other features of the 
world around us and given them 
numerical values. Once _ these 
numerical values are decided, then it’s 
possible to place these into a grid. 
Depending on what you’re working 
with — and the — equivalent 
numerological values you give these 
ideas — you can then form a magic 
square based on this information. The 
idea being that once the information is 
inserted into the square, it will be 
arranged in such a fashion that it’s 
possible to extrapolate deeper, 
mystical information from the square. 

While many scholars and practitioners 
are able to form incredibly complex 


and deep magic squares, it might help 
to start with something simple, 
following it up with a meditation 
session to contemplate the answers 
which the square provides. If you want 
to give it a try for yourself, then it’s 
recommended you pick up one of the 
guides to kabbalah which teaches you 
how to assign numerological values to 
everyday objects and the world around 
you. Once you have this, you will be 
able to use the magic squares to find 
out exactly what this information 
means. 


Eliphas Levi 


The occult has long walked 
along a rough line between the 
religious and the supernatural. It is not 


uncommon for magickal peoples to 
utterly denounce all forms of organised 
religion. But the paranormal, the 
spiritual, and the mystic often occupy 
very similar spheres to the divine. As 
we see elsewhere in this book, Jewish 
mystical traditions such as Kabbalah 
hold an important place even in the 
ideologies of those who seem the 
absolute opposite of the type usually 
associated with the church. The 
difficult line between respectful 
religion and dangerous mysticism is 
perhaps best represented by Eliphas 
Levi, a Frenchman who did a great 
deal to consider the links between 
religion, the mystic, and even 
associations with groups such as the 
Knights Templar. 

Levi was born to a Parisian shoe 
maker in 1810. At birth, his real name 
was Alphonse Louis Constant. Though 
the family were not particularly rich, 


he stood out as a good scholar and 
soon found himself enrolled into a 
seminary at the church of Saint 
Sulpice. This placed him well on the 
road to becoming a fully ordained 
Catholic priest. During the 19" 
Century, this would have been a fine 
profession and would have left him 
with a good education and a fine 
standing in the community. It was not to 
be, however. There are numerous 
stories about how the young Constant 
lost his way in the church. Some 
biographers have claimed that he was 
thrown out of the church for holding 
heretical views, including preaching 
his views to people in a manner which 
the church deplored. Other people 
have said that he fell in love, choosing 
to leave the seminary so that he might 
be with his new paramour. Constant 
left the seminary before being 
ordained. He never became a Catholic 


priest, but managed to make a name for 
himself regardless. 


Just because he was not an official part 
of the Catholic Church any longer, it 
did not mean that Constant had lost his 
interest in religion. Before leaving, he 
took the time to pen a number of books 
setting out his views on the divine. In 
1839, for example, he published a 
book titled Of The Moral Customs And 
Doctrines Of Rationalism In France, 
which explored ideas concerning the 
Enlightenment and the counter 
movements during the period. The next 
book was published in 1844, titled The 
Mother of God, which explored 
similarly conventional views of 
religion, as might be expected of a boy 
in the seminary. However, once he was 
expelled, his books began to take a 
more radical turn. The Gospel of the 
People and the Testament of Liberty 
were became famous in 1848, when 


they were published in the so-called 
Year of the Revolutions, when people 
in countries across Europe began to 
rise up and challenge the governments, 
the church, and various other power 
structures. Constant’s work was 
considered to be dangerous enough to 
earn him two prison sentences, though 
they were fortunately only brief stints 
behind bars. 


It was during the 1850s that the young 
Frenchman turned towards even more 
dangerous arts. In 1852, he made the 
acquaintance of a man named Jozef 
Hoene-Wronski. Jozef was a writer 
and philosopher and began to open up 
the younger man to a world of potential 
that existed outside of the Catholic 
Church. Less than a year later, Constant 
travelled to London and developed a 
growing interest in the mystical school 
of Rosicrucianism. A key figure in the 
development of Constant into a fully- 


fledged mystic was Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, a well-known member of the 
Rosicrucian order who welcomed 
Constant under his wing and began to 
educate him in the Order’s teachings. 


Just a year later, the Frenchman 
released another book. This time, 
religion was not the primary focus. 
Instead, he was focused on the world 
of magick. In tandem with his new 
journey down a more esoteric path, 
Constant changed his name. Rather than 
his traditional French title, he chose 
Eliphas Levi. The decision to opt for a 
name with Hebrew roots was not 
accidental. As part of his teaching, a 
new found interest in Jewish mysticism 
hinted at the direction he was set to 
take with his new ventures and new 
philosophies. Accordingly, his first 
book on such a subject was titled 
Dogma of the High Magic, quickly 
followed by Rituals of the High Magic. 


The pair of books were gathered 
together and published as a single 
volume, which was well—received 
enough to earn a translation into 
English. 

In the books, the newly-titled Levi 
made clear from the outset that he was 
fascinated by the occult. The very first 
lines were: 


Behind the veil of all the hieratic and 
mystical allegories of ancient 
doctrines, behind the darkness and 
strange ordeals of all initiations, 
under the seal of all sacred writings, 
in the ruins of Nineveh or Thebes, on 
the crumbling stones of old temples 
and on the blackened visage of the 
Assyrian or Egyptian sphinx, in the 
monstrous or marvelous paintings 
which interpret to the faithful of India 
the inspired pages of the Vedas, in the 
cryptic emblems of our old books on 
alchemy, in the ceremonies practised 


at reception by all secret societies, 
there are found indications of a 
doctrine which is everywhere the 
same and everywhere carefully 
concealed. 


Quite clearly, the occult and the 
mystical had taken hold in Levi’s mind 
and refused to let go. Pleased with the 
success he found, Levi returned to 
writing and was soon known as one of 
the foremost authors on matters of the 
occult. Up until his death, he continued 
to write and publish with some 
regularity. 

A cornerstone of what makes Levi’s 
work so important is the way in which 
he sought to define magick. To him, 
there was a difference between those 
who simply practiced magic and those 
who knew it well. As he wrote, a 
person who practiced magick could be 
considered simply a quack, while 
those who possessed a_ deep 


understanding of magick should be 
considered sages. As such, Levi stated 
that magick was “the divinity of man 
conquered by science in union with 
faith.’ Those who could master the 
magickal arts were, to him, “men- 
gods,” people united in virtue and 
possessing an intimate union with “the 
divine principle.” 

As well as defining magick itself, he 
went to great lengths to state what he 
felt made up the ideal magician. 
According to Levi, a magick 
practitioner was one who could look 
on the wicked “as invalids” who 
deserved pity and a cure. The world 
itself was simply a hospital belonging 
to God, the vices and sins that existed 
within were something that the 
magician would drive away. To 
accomplish this, they must be without 
fears or desires. They should not be 
dominated by falsehoods, should share 


no error, should love without any 
illusion, should always suffer without 
being impatient, and should “repose in 
the quietude of eternal thought.” Levi’s 
thoughts on the role and the importance 
of magi in a society were in direct 
opposition to the church, claiming that 
men could potentially wield a divine 
power and use it in the name of god. 
Heresy such as this might have seen 
him burned in earlier centuries. In the 
19" Century, he was simply ostracised 
from the religious community before 
being welcomed into the realms of the 
occult. 


But one of the most interesting 
investigations conducted by Levi was 
his work on the figure of Baphomet. 
Baphomet was supposedly a demon 
that shared hell with Lucifer and other 
fallen angels. When depicted, the 
demon was instantly distinctive. With a 
human body and a goat’s head topped 


with huge horns, Baphomet sported a 
pair of monstrous wings on his back. 
Usually depicted with breasts and a 
bare chest, the demon also possessed 
one arm belonging to a man and one 
belonging to a women. The figure 
would sit cross legged and would often 
be seen with one hand pointing 
towards a dark moon and one pointed 
towards a light moon. The image has 
been said to resemble the Celtic god 
Cernnunnus, a stag deity who was also 
referred to as the Horned One and was 
popular throughout Gaul (a 
geographical precursor to modern day 
France) before it was occupied by the 
Roman Empire. In addition to this, 
Baphomet was said to be the symbol of 
the splinter Church group, the Knights 
Templar. 

But to Levi, Baphomet was also an 
image depicting the absolute. A 
symbolic allegory for the infinite, he 


Pht 
captured the demon as he saw it by 
drawing him. The absolute was 
captured by the blending of the male 
and the female, the light and the dark. 


The finger pointing to the sky and the 
other pointing below. As many 
occultists of the time preached, “as 
above, so below.” Written on the 
figure’s right arm is the word ‘solve’ 
while the word ‘coagula’ is printed on 
the left. These are phrases often found 
in alchemy, with the pursuit of purity 
being a concern of those who dabbled 
in the magickal arts. 

According to Levi, the figure also held 
a pentagram on the forehead. There is a 
single point at the top, which was 
considered by Levi to be symbolic of 
light. The figure’s pose, with the 
balanced position of the arms, was a 
demonstration of the “perfect harmony” 
between justice and mercy. There are 
signs of intelligence, signs of a soul 
elevated above matter, with the beast’s 
head showing the horror of the sinner. 
Everywhere within the image, Levi 
included signs of the occult and hints 


towards his ever expanding knowledge 
of the mystical. As such, this one figure 
of a lesser demon came to represent 
everything he believed about the 
spiritual. 

One of Levi’s most important 
innovations (and one for which he is 
rarely credited) is the splitting of the 
pentagram into both good and evil 
aspects and applications. Prior to 
Levi’s incorporation into the head of 
Baphomet, the pentagram was always 
to be considered to be immoral. It held 
associations with the enemies of the 
church, the enemies of religion. But 
Levi split its meaning. The pentagram 
with the point facing up towards the 
heavens would signify good intentions, 
while the pentagram with the point 
facing down to the earth would 
maintain the traditional ideas held in 
common with the symbol. 

But Levi went further. To him, the sign 


of Baphomet was not only an important 
occult symbol, but one that represented 
the Knights Templar. An ancient order 
of Crusader Knights who had been 
outlawed by the Catholic Church, the 
Templars were something of an ancient 
conspiracy theory. Though they existed 
very much as one of the foremost 
groups during the first Christian 
crusade and controlled much of 
Europe’s banking during their height, 
they were driven underground. To 
many, they still exerted untold power 
from their positions in the shadows and 
still guarded secrets that they had 
discovered on Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem. There have _ been 
suggestions that they knew the location 
of the Holy Grail, while the French 
Kings once accused them of devil- 
worship and occult practice. As such, 
they were often linked (rightly or 
wrongly) to the occult in the minds of 


those in the 17%, 18, and 19% 
Centuries. To Levi, they were still an 
extant society, one which had never 
abandoned their occult pretensions and 
one which had taken Baphomet for 
their sign. Levi linked the persecution 
of the Templars by the church to their 
occult practices and presented them as 
a sympathetic ally of those who were 
invested in mysticism. Accordingly, he 
suggested that the symbol of Baphomet 
was important to anyone who believed 
similarly, any “initiates of the occult 
sciences.” 


Even today, Eliphas Levi’s books 
remain in print. After a stunted career 
in the Catholic Church came to a halt, 
he pivoted and became one of the most 
influential figures in the world of the 
occult. For those who are serious 
about investigating the mystical, his 
books form a fine foundation that 
brings the ideas of the ancients into 


more modern time. Levi passed away 
on the 31“ of May, 1875. It is said that 
he may have managed to put aside his 
differences with organised religion 
before his death just long enough to 
receive the last rites, though this has 
never been confirmed. His influence, 
however, is very much alive. One need 
only to look at that staple of occult 
practice, the Tarot deck, to see his 
teachings in action. When peeling the 
cards from the deck, you will 
eventually come across the Horned 
God himself, Baphomet. In the Tarot 
deck, the pentagram fixed to the 
forehead of the figure is very much 
pointing towards the heavens. It has a 
vital place in one of the most ancient 
forms of the occult, reworked to bring 
in Levi’s ideas of the symbol of the 
absolute. Read any book today on the 
occult, any text written in the last 
century, and Levi’s influence will be 


present. Despite the lack of fame and 
fortune attached to the name, Eliphas 
Levi was an almost-priest whose work 
on mysticism laid many of the 
foundations for our modern practices 
and helped to define the discourse of 
the occult. 


Getting to know Baphomet 


The story of Levi is, for most 
people, tied to the idea of Baphomet. 
The ideas that Levi put forward have 
linked the demonic figure to many 
organisations around the world. As 
well as the Knights Templar which 
were mentioned at the time, modern 
interpretations have linked the goat 
headed figure with the Freemasons and 
the Illuminati. With the image linked to 
so many aspects of witchcraft and the 
occult (even if this link is usually 
falsely made), it is important to have a 
background on what the figure means. 
So, in this section, we will get to know 
Baphomet. 

The history of the figure can be traced 
back much further than Levi’s picture. 
As you might well imagine, the idea of 
the goat headed demon can be traced 
back many centuries. In fact, the first 


recorded mention we _ have of 
Baphomet occurs in 1098 and is part of 
a document written by Anselm of 
Ribemont, who was taking part in the 
First Crusade. According to Anselm’s 
writing, ‘Baphometh’ was the god to 
whom the Crusaders’ Muslim enemies 
prayed before a major battle. Given the 
time it was written and the author of 
the text, it was likely that this was part 
of a propaganda campaign to demonise 
the enemy. This means that, in all 
likelihood, the name Baphomet was 
already considered demonic enough to 
strike fear into people’s minds. Over 
the next few centuries, similar 
mentions are made in poems and 
books, though few people seem to go 
into any depth about Baphomet. Given 
the consistent appearance of the name, 
however, it seems as though the 
numerous writers were playing on an 
existing figure, expecting their 


audiences to know who it was. 

Levi’s work in linking the Knights 
Templar to the figure of Baphomet can 
likely be traced back to one specific 
time in history. As mentioned above, 
the fall of the Kmeghts Templar 
involved their enemies painting the 
Order as a Satan worshipping group of 
pagans. Of the hundreds of dubious 
charges levelled at the Templars by the 
French monarchy, many resemble the 
accusations that have been levelled at 
witches and occultists over the 
centuries. Heresy, desecration of the 
cross, sodomy, and other charges. 
Included among these charges was the 
idea that the Templars were praying to 
Baphomet. 

But this charge might have been 
severely misinterpreted. At their heart, 
the Templars were military men, 
charged with protecting pilgrims as 
they travelled through the Holy Lands. 


Part of the training to join the Order 
included the simulation of what might 
happen if a Knight was captured by the 
enemy. With little understanding of the 
culture of the Islamic forces, the 
Templars constructed a training regime 
based on what they assumed to be the 
conditions a captured solider might 
face. According to the Chinon 
Parchment (a document written by the 
Vatican Inquisitor during the torture of 
Templars), acts such as spitting on the 
cross and worshipping Baphomet were 
actually a part of this reconstruction. 
Recruits were taught to relent to these 
practices with their minds but not their 
hearts, in the hope that they could 
escape such heresy and live to fight 
another day. Whether wilfully or 
accidently, this was then 
misinterpreted by the Church and the 
Templars (and Baphomet) forever 
linked with devil worship. 


In terms of the etymology of the name, 
there have been many _ different 
suggestions. Some have put forward 
the theory that Kabbalah was used to 
form the syllables, transferring the 
sounds from Hebrew and updating 
them for various languages. Others 
have suggested Arabic origins, the 
Atbash substitution cipher, and 
Gnosticism for the actual sound of the 
name Baphomet. While we might not 
know the exact origins, we can see the 
point in time where people began to 
think about Baphomet a little 
differently. 


In the 19" Century, men like Levi 
began to explore the origins of 
Baphomet. With a surge in interest 
regarding the occult — aided by the fact 
that the 19'* Century church very rarely 
burned people alive for such interests 
— there was an attempt to explain the 
history and the story of the goat headed 


figure. But while there were vague 
sensations that the figure was linked 
with the paranormal and the illicit, 
most of the histories of Baphomet were 
clearly constructed with an agenda. 
Happy to link the image with the 
Knights Templar and other 
organisations, Baphomet became 
interesting to many people not only 
because he was a representation of the 
demonic, but because he was 
associated with practices outlawed by 
the church. 


When finally it was permitted to delve 
deep into the occult and witchcraft 
without fear of reprisal (either legal or 
physical, if not cultural), then the 
people who were so inclined looked 
around for a representative figure. 
Having been maligned for centuries, 
the image of Baphomet began to 
function as a rallying point for many 
modern witches, mages, and other 


magickal users. Perusing through 
mystical works, shops, and online 
spaces these days, it seems the figure 
has been fully accepted as being an 
alternative devotional figure. Even if 
people are not exactly praying to 
Baphomet (or the devil), they do 
appreciate the alternative philosophies 
and ideas he has come to represent. 


Raymond Buckland 


Modern witchcraft and magick 
is almost indistinguishable from the 
mysticism of old. While in the past, 
those interested in the occult might 
have had to meet in clandestine hiding 
places and discuss everything in code, 
mystics these days are far more likely 
to get a book deal than face 
persecution. In most Western countries, 
the idea of witchcraft has become just 
another subculture. Alongside sports 
fans or classical music aficionados, 
those who are interested in witchcraft 
are considered just another part of 
society, barely worth paying attention 
to, yet alone attempting to burn 
adherents at the stake. When looking 
through a history of those associated 
with magick, it can pay to look at a 
modern practitioner and note just how 
different their approach to the craft can 


be when compared to the other entries 
in this book. In that respect, Raymond 
Buckland seems the ideal choice. 


Raymond Buckland is an English 
American author whose works 
primarily focus on the practice of 
Wicca, as well as various other occult 
traditions. He had written a series of 
well-received books that have helped 
shape the idea of Wicca and witchcraft 
in the modern mind, especially in 
America. His book Witchcraft from the 
Inside is considered one of the primary 
texts on the phenomena and how it 
relates to modern culture, while his 
public personality is heavily involved 
in the mystical scene. An admitted 
Wiccan practitioner, he has been open 
with his views and — quite literally — 
practices what he preaches. One of the 
most important figures in bringing 
modern Wicca from Great Britain to 
the United States, he has helped to 


build up the tradition of Seax-Wica, a 
sub-section of traditional Wicca that 
relies on the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
pagan beliefs. 


Buckland’s path towards spiritualism 
follows a similar route to many other 
modern witches. His journey is almost 
a template for those who belief in the 
occult and provides a good example of 
how one’s interest in mysticism can 
manifest and develop in our age. The 
story starts in 1930s Great Britain, 
when Stanley Buckland and his wife 
Eileen Wells married and welcomed a 
son into the world. Stanley Buckland 
held a fairly high ranking position in 
the Ministry of Health, meaning that he 
could depend on a government wage 
and pension. A typical middle class 
family living in London, they differed 
from the norm in that Stanley was a 
Romany Gypsy, a group who had faced 
centuries of persecution throughout 


Europe. Despite the prejudice inherent 
in the society of the time, Stanley and 
Eileen raised their son in relative 
comfort, with Stanley even having 
enough time to indulge his more 
creative instincts. He wrote fiction in 
many forms, including poetry and short 
stories. This would be a passion he 
passed along to his son. 


But difficult times lay ahead. In 1939, 
the Second World War broke out 
across Europe and it brought with it 
regular bombing raids across London. 
The family decided to relocate in order 
to escape the devastation in the capital, 
moving to Nottingham, where the 
young Raymond was sent along to the 
local boys’ high school. As with 
almost every child in the country at the 
time, he was raised in the tradition of 
the Church of England. Nominally a 
protestant, he found that he lacked 
much interest in the stuffy organised 


religion of old, even in his early years. 
By the time he was twelve, a favourite 
uncle began to share with him stories 
and tales of the occult. Uncle George 
was himself a spiritualist and began to 
kindle within Raymond a_ burning 
passion for all things associated with 
the occult. For a child raised in the 
regularly boring traditions _ of 
Anglicanism, these new ideas were 
revolutionary, dangerous, and 
incredibly exciting. It did not take 
Raymond long before he set out to 
devour any literature he could find on 
the subject of the occult. 


Being an avid reader, it was not long 
before Raymond Buckley had tracked 
down all of the books concerning the 
occult that he could find. The topics 
were varied, taking in everything from 
witchcraft to the paranormal, whether 
it was ghostly hauntings, voodoo, 
extra-sensory perception, or other 


elements of magick, he read it all. 
Alongside his burgeoning interest in 
witchcraft, he found that his time in 
school gravitated him towards the 
theatrical arts. Feeling at home on the 
stage, he was heavily involved in the 
school’s theatre group, as well as other 
groups around Nottingham. As the war 
waned and _ finally ended, his 
involvement in the theatre grew and 
grew. By the time the family were 
moving back to London in 1951, 
Raymond decided to pursue his studies 
at King’s College. After receiving 
excellent results, he was __ finally 
awarded a doctorate in anthropology 
from the Brantridge Forest College in 
Sussex. Throughout this period, 
however, his interest in the mystical 
arts never waned. There was always 
an underlying fascination with the 
strange and the wonderful, even if he 
might have seemed distracted by 


theatre or schoolwork. 


College set up Raymond with excellent 
credentials, which he turned into a job 
when he was hired by an engineering 
firm soon after graduation. While 
working as a draughtsman, he met a 
woman named Rosemary Moss and 
soon the two of them fell in love. They 
married in 1955 and were soon the 
proud parents of two sons. A brief stint 
in the Royal Air Force lasted all of 
two years (from 1957 to 1959), after 
which Raymond and his _ family 
returned to London, where he took a 
job as the retail manager for a fairly 
large publishing firm. His ever- 
expanding skill set continued to swell. 
In addition to his work and his role as 
family patriarch, Raymond decided 
that he would learn to play the 
trombone. After some practice, he was 
skilled enough to play in a small jazz 
trope named Count  Rudolph’s 


Syncopated Jazz Men. Never too far 
from the stage, Raymond enjoyed 
treading the floorboards. Whether he 
was playing Dixieland jazz or reciting 
Shakespeare, it didn’t matter. On 
evenings and weekends, he could be 
found in various London jazz clubs, 
showing off his trombone abilities. 

The big change for the Buckland family 
would come in 1962. Taking a job 
working with British Airways, 
Raymond was able to relocate his 
family to Long Island, America. The 
job allowed for him to travel 
extensively, a role which he would 
perform for the next decade. Though he 
had taken on more and more hobbies 
and was now surrounded by a new 
cultural environment, the interest in the 
spiritual had never abated. A short 
time after arriving in the United States, 
he found himself reading a pair of 
books that would have a remarkable 


effect on his thinking. The first of these 
was by Margaret Murray, titled The 
Witch-Cult in Western Europe. The 
second was by Gerald Gardner and 
was named Witchcraft Today. 


The key difference between life before 
and after these books was the way in 
which both Gardner and Murray 
presented witchcraft as an alternative 
religion. Rather than simply a 
collection of mysterious spells and 
ideas, there was a cohesive approach 
to life. This ideology provided 
Buckland with much of what he felt 
was missing from his own existence. 
The religion was both old and new at 
once. Some of the ideas pre-dated 
Christianity, while the chance to 
present such ideas in an open and 
public manner was certainly a very 
20 Century phenomenon. At the heart 
of these ideologies was Wicca. Gerald 
Gardner especially was one of the 


greatest proponents and leaders of the 
Wiccan religion in modern times. 
Feeling that he had found a kindred 
spirit in Gardner, Buckland reached 
out to the British author. They nurtured 
a conversation, speaking on_ the 
telephone and _ through letters. 
Eventually, Buckland became 
Gardner’s spokesman in America, 
meaning that any inquiries from 
Americans were forwarded straight to 
Buckland, who was trusted to answer. 


By 1963, Raymond Buckland’s interest 
in Wicca had grown and grown to the 
point where he was ready to be 
officially inducted into the religion. At 
the same time, he had been sharing his 
ideas with Rosemary and she too had 
felt a growing passion for the occult. 
They flew to Scotland in order to be 
initiated by Monique Wilson, a high 
priestess. Gardner himself flew in for 
the ritual, leaving his home on the Isle 


of Man. At the ceremony, Raymond 
was given the name Robat and 
Rosemary was retitled Lady Rowen. 
These were craft names, special titles 
bestowed on those who had accepted 
the religion of Wicca. The initiation 
was the first and the only time that 
Raymond Buckland and _ Gerald 
Gardner would ever meet in person. A 
short time after the ceremony, he would 
travel to Lebanon for a holiday. When 
returning from the trip, Gardner would 
suffer a heart attack and pass away. He 
was buried in Tunis on the North 
African coast in February of 1964. 


Raymond, meanwhile, returned to the 
United States. Now fully initiated into 
his new religion but without 
communication from his mentor, he 
began to test the waters of the occult in 
the USA. The idea of Wicca was 
spreading, perhaps aided by the 
swelling hippy movement that was so 


famed in 1960s America. Despite the 
large groundswell of _ interest, 
Buckland decided that he would move 
slowly in building his own coven. 
Many of his followers were ingrained 
in the Gardnerian version of Wicca and 
witchcraft. They felt that Buckland was 
moving too slowly in spreading the 
word, that he was being overly 
cautious. Despite being the leader, 
Buckland resisted the temptation to 
bring in as many people as possible. 
Instead, he vetted each and every 
possible addition to the coven, 
attempting to ensure that only those 
with a genuine interest in mysticism 
were allowed in. Those who were 
interested in witchcraft as a passing 
craze were shunned. Despite this, many 
felt the careful approach was 
detrimental to the cause and Raymond 
received a lot of criticism. Many broke 
away and started their own covens. 


Trying to band together a magickal 
coven at the time was difficult. While 
it might have been permissible for 
certain people to state their 
involvement in Wicca and similar 
practices, it was a slightly different 
state of affairs for those who held 
traditional jobs. Accordingly, 
Buckland attempted to keep his name 
from being associated with the 
movement, leaning towards secrecy in 
much of his actions. But this was 
undone when a journalist managed to 
uncover his name and published details 
in the press. In the article, Raymond 
was presented as one of the craft’s 
leading figures. Despite being 
presented as an authority figure, the 
demonization process as still in effect 
and Raymond (and his family) 
received a great deal of criticism from 
the still fairly conservative United 
States public. 


Buckland was unperturbed. Following 
in the footsteps of Gardner, he began to 
gather together the artefacts and items 
that he would need to construct a 
museum dedicated to witchcraft and 
magick. Gardner had built a similar 
museum on the Isle of Man and it had 
done a great deal to cement the 
codified version of his ideology. 
Raymond’s museum opened in 1968 
and was accessible by invitation only. 
At first, it had simply been a bookcase 
that was dedicated to his interests. It 
then gained in size and took over the 
basement before being moved into a 
Victorian warehouse near the Bay 
Shore. Always growing in size, the 
museum was a popular destination for 
those interested in the occult, even 
receiving positive press coverage from 
magazines and newspapers. At one 
stage, an agreement was struck and a 
number of the more precious artefacts 


were loaned to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, as well as other 
institutions. 

Throughout this period, Raymond had 
also begun to write. As he had been 
taught by his father at a young age, 
being able to string together words 
was a noble profession and one which 
he knew well. In 1969, Buckland 
published A Pocket Guide to the 
Supernatural. It was followed just a 
year later by Witchcraft Ancient and 
Modern and Practical Candleburning 
Rituals. Both books were designed to 
provide a simple, accessible entry 
point for the occult. It allowed for 
those with an interest in the mystical to 
read a_ plain-speaking, engaging 
explanation of the beliefs and theories 
that Raymond had absorbed, built 
upon, and developed himself. They 
proved somewhat popular. In 
conjunction with the growing 


popularity of the museum, Raymond 
was able to turn full time to the 
development of witchcraft. He left his 
position with British Airways in 1973 
and, since then, has managed to release 
nearly a book every year. 


While Raymond’s professional career 
might have been developing at an 
incredible rate, it seems to have come 
at a cost to his private life. Just as he 
was able to turn full time to witchcraft, 
his marriage to Rosemary was 
beginning to disintegrate. Not wanting 
to continue to run their Long Island 
coven, the divorced couple turned over 
control of the group to another couple, 
whose craft names were Phoenix and 
Theos. The pair had been long time 
members of what was considered the 
original Gardnerian coven in_ the 
United States. Since its inception, 
many other covens had splintered off 
from the group and continued to spread 


the word. However, each of these 
splinter cells possessed _ slightly 
different traditions nd __ rituals. 
Gradually, as Wicca and_ other 
traditions spread across the country, 
there began to exist many different 
interpretations. Not long after, the craft 
was accepted as a legal institution, 
even if membership carried with it 
scorn from certain sections of society. 


Raymond worked hard to get his life 
back on track. He packed up the 
museum and moved it to New 
Hampshire, while he met and married 
a woman named Joan Helen Taylor. 
The couple were wed in 1974, during 
which time Raymond continued to 
work hard on his writing career. There 
were other problems, however. Though 
he had been a devotee of the 
Gardnerian form of Wicca for many 
years, Raymond was beginning to feel 
that the group did not meet his 


religious needs. As a member of 
various covens and a key part of 
Gardnerian mysticism’s rise in 
America, he had been a first-hand 
witness to the pettiness and egotism 
that marked so many followers of the 
craft. In its place, he began to develop 
his own form of Wicca. Naming it 
Seax-Wicca, it was developed to 
adhere to the beliefs of pre-Christian 
paganism in Britain, as practiced by 
the Saxons. It was more open and more 
democratic than Gardnerian systems 
and has since grown into a worldwide 
system of belief, with its ideas laid out 
in Buckland’s 1974 book The Tree. 


The next few years brought about more 
change for Buckland. The museum had 
to be closed in 1978, as he took a 
position teaching at the Poseidia 
Institute. Requiring him to move to 
Virginia, there was no space available 
in which he could re-house _ the 


museum, so placed all of his artefacts 
into storage. Hoping to grow Seax- 
Wica as a movement, he opened a 
course of correspondence, soon 
expanding the mailing list to around a 
thousand students around the world. In 
1982, Raymond went through his 
second divorce, before meeting a 
woman named ‘Tara Cochran and 
getting married again a year later. After 
spending a few years together in 
Virginia, the couple moved out west to 
Califormna. As well as __ the 
correspondence course and Raymond’s 
regular books, they started a publishing 
company in order to better spread the 
word of Seax-Wica. Soon, the 
correspondences were taking up far 
too much of Raymond’s time. Limited 
by the movement’s popularity, he took 
the decision to close down the mailing 
list and focus primarily on his writing. 
By this time, however, the traditions of 


the group were — well-enough 
established that his correspondence 
was not as needed. 


This continued up until 1992, when 
Raymond decided to retire from active 
involvement in the craft. Having spent 
twenty five years spreading the word 
across America, he had been one of the 
most important figures in developing a 
modern idea of Wicca and witchcraft 
in the United States. The family moved 
away from California and to Ohio, 
where Raymond could continue to 
write in peace and occasionally appear 
at book signings, lectures, and 
workshops on an infrequent basis. 

Despite being away from the public 
view, Buckland is still regarded as one 
of the key figures in bringing the occult 
to the American public. His opinions 
and thoughts are still sought in 
discussions of the craft and how it 
develops in the United States. His 


writings, his museum, and his many 
public appearances have _ been 
instrumental in providing people with 
a simple, accessible form of witchcraft 
which can be practiced at home. 
Without question, he is one of the most 
important adherents of witchcraft in 
American history. However, writers 
such as Raymond Buckland are rarely 
mentioned in conversations about the 
mystical figures. While Aleister 
Crowley, Nicholas  Flamel, or 
Abramelin the Mage might seem like 
distant and powerful occult figures, the 
modern mystic perhaps suffers from a 
huge amount of media coverage. This 
means a lack of mystery about the 
character. Unlike ancient and deceased 
mages, we can simply send an email to 
Raymond Buckland and ask him 
exactly what he thinks about a matter. 


But in addition, perhaps one of the 
reasons why figures such as Buckland 


are not typically included in books 
such as these is that their beliefs 
present a lack of danger. In Medieval, 
Renaissance, and even more recent 
times, being interested in the occult 
was a dangerous profession. People 
were persecuted, tortured, and killed 
for their interest in subjects that 
Buckland writes about today. As such, 
we often see their exploits as tamer, 
less exciting. While Buckland is 
undoubtedly essential in the growing of 
Wicca and the craft as a legitimate 
movement in America, that he faced 
little persecution other than being 
ostracised means we find his teachings 
to be less fascinating than the others 
presented in this book. Indeed, he has 
managed to monetise the occult in a 
manner which would be unthinkable to 
men from centuries earlier. Maybe that 
is more telling of a man who made a 
pact with the devil, allowing him to 


profit from beliefs that might once have 
seen him hanged. Whether or not we 
find Buckland’s tale exciting is up for 
debate. His importance, however, is 
not. Feel what you might about modern 
witchcraft, but lives such as that of 
Raymond Buckland demonstrate how 
far we have come as a society. 


Candle Spells of Raymond 
Buckland 


Of all the people featured in 
this book, none have been more 
prolific than Raymond Buckland. 
Having turned his interest in Wicca and 
the occult into a veritable career, 
Buckland has produced a huge amount 
of work discussing many different 
types of magick. One of the most 
common and most easily accessible is 
his work on candle magick. If we want 
to understand how he ranks within the 
world of witchcraft, then it can help to 
get a good understanding of the kind of 
ideas that he frequently put forward in 
his own work. It should be noted that 
this is not the full spell. Instead, it is 
intended to give an overview of the 
type of mystical practices that one can 
find in the Buckland books. As a 
working author, Raymond Buckland’s 


work is very much still under 
copyright, even if he does make use of 
ancient knowledge. As ever in these 
matters, those who want to discover 
more should consider purchasing the 
full book. Meanwhile, this section can 
provide a taste of what is contained 
within. 

Before delving into the spells proper, 
Buckland is always keen to outline his 
philosophies and ideas about the 
practice of magick. Open up one of his 
books and you will not just find a list 
of how to carry out many different 
incantations. Instead, there are often 
chapters and sections which deal with 
the ethics of magick, as well as the 
cultural significance. This is in line 
with Aleister Crowley’s presentation 
of the occult. Clearly writing for a 
wide audience — unlike more ancient 
mystics — Buckland’s approach means 
that his work functions very well for 


those who are increasingly interested 
in the occult but don’t know where to 
start. This is especially true if you 
have any designs on actually carrying 
out any form of spell craft. But what 
can you expect from a typical Raymond 
Buckland spell? 

A good example of his work can be 
found in his numerous mediations on 
candle magick. When you picture a 
scene from a film in which there is a 
wizard or magick user, then it is likely 
that their surroundings will be 
populated by candles. But it’s not just 
to add to the atmosphere. As well as 
becoming a part of the stereotype of the 
magickal world, the candle is said to 
possess great power. There’s often a 
reason why things become cliché and 
people like Buckland will tell you that 
candles are almost a mystical cliché 
due to the fact that they work. But how 
can one carry out candle magick? 


If you would like the full breakdown of 
how to carry out candle magick, then it 
is recommended that you pick up one 
of Buckland’s full texts. Inside, there is 
information about when, where, and 
how to conduct rituals, as well as a 
breakdown on exactly what you will 
need to practice his ideas. 


One of the most famous spells detailed 
by Buckland allows the user to protect 
against evil, also known as 
‘uncrossing.’ In order to carry out this 
spell, you will need a selection of 
candles, incense, and a _ book of 
matches. There is some preparation 
work, which can be found in the full 
book (as well as the full versions of 
the spells), but one must place the 
candles on a prepared altar, as well as 
two rows of red and white candles in 
front of you, and a specially prepared 
petitioner’s candle. 


Once the candles are in place on the 


altar, then you should light them. 
Shortly after, light the incense 
(Buckland says that ideally this would 
be Frankincense). After this, you 
should light a third, special candle 
known as the petitioner’s candle. As 
you do so, you should picture in your 
mind’s eye the petitioner (the recipient 
of the spell) dressed all in white. Now, 
light the row of white candles places 
in front of you. Light four of these and 
say the selection of magick words 
Buckland provides. Then, light the four 
red candles and speak aloud the 
second part of the spell. At this point, 
you should keep the image of the 
petitioner in mind, but continue to 
picture them as being free from 
worries and free from all sorts of evil. 
Next, Buckland provides a long and 
detailed spell that should be said 
aloud. Due to the length of the text and 
the fact that keeping an image in one’s 


head is so important, it can help to 
memorise this piece like an actor 
would memorise their lines. Once the 
words are spoken, then the person 
should sit and meditate on the idea of 
the evil surrounding the petitioner 
evaporating. This will allow _ the 
person to be “free and happy.” Remain 
in such a position until the candles 
extinguish themselves, at which point 
the spell is complete. 


The magick of Raymond Buckland 
differs vastly from many of the people 
in this book. But by following the 
history of people such as Nicolas 
Flamel, through Aleister Crowley, and 
into the modern day, we can form a 
good idea of the way in which 
practices have evolved over the 
centuries. 


Leatherlips 


Some men are best 
remembered for their deaths. In the 
case of Leatherlips, a Native American 
leader who was said to possess many 
mystical powers, his death came at a 
tragic time for his community. As the 
white man moved across America and 
began to conquer and control the areas 
that Native Americans had _ once 
inhabited, men such as Leatherlips, 


Tecumseh, and Geronimo would lead 
the fight against the invader. But the 
fight was ultimately doomed. Though 
many of the Native American leaders 
found themselves thrown into dramatic 
last stands or captured by their 
enemies, Leatherlips fell prey to his 
own mysticism. After  inter-tribe 
relationships broke down, Leatherlips 
was sentenced to death. He was 
accused of polluting the minds of his 
followers with witchcraft and hurting 
the Native’s cause. In 1810, he was 
killed by his own people. But what 
else do we know about one of the 
foremost practitioners of Native 
American witchcraft and magick? 


Not much is known about the early life 
of Leatherlips. Indeed, by the time he 
enters into the reckoning of most 
Western scholars, he is already an old 
man. We do know that he was a 
member of the Wyandot people, 


otherwise known as the Huron, who 
spoke their own language that was 
descended from the Iroquoian dialect. 
By the time the white settlers arrived, 
the tribe were living near Lake 
Ontario, before moving to Georgian 
Bay. It was there that they had a famous 
encounter with the Spanish explorer 
named Samuel de Champlain in 1615, 
one of the first times their existence 
was recorded in settler literature. The 
group we know today as the Wyandot 
emerged fully in the latter half of the 
17" Century. They were a fusing of 
two groups, the Huron Confederacy 
and the Tionontate people. Still in the 
southern part of Canada, they were 
ravaged by war and diseases. In the 
modern age, they have a First Nations 
reserve in Québec, as well as major 
settlements in the United States. 


Like many Native tribes in the 17 and 
18 Centuries, the Wyandot faced an 


existential threat from the white 
settlers. While some tribes bound 
together and fought the invading 
peoples, others tried to make deals and 
sign treaties. Despite what some 
people believe, a united congress of 
Native American tribes simply did not 
exist. They were a collected of 
separate communities and cultures, 
grouped together purely by the fact that 
they happened to already be living in 
the land that was now coveted by the 
arriving Europeans. This made 
resistance to the invaders all the more 
difficult, with many groups bearing 
grudges, forming alliances, and acting 
independently based on centuries of 
previous history on the North 
American continent. It also makes 
trying to uncover truths about their 
cultures and their leaders all the more 
difficult. 


What we do know about the Wyandot, 


however, is that they were similar to 
many other Iroquoian peoples. They 
hunted, fished, and farmed. They knew 
how to grow corn, beans, and squash. 
Deer, fish, and other meat was 
available at certain times of the 
season. Men would hunt while the 
women farmed. A typical village might 
span anything from one to ten acres, 
areas which were usually fortified to 
ward off attackers. The people 
themselves lived in longhouses, while 
the community typically numbered 
around 1,000, spread across some 30- 
40 longhouses. Every ten years, as the 
soil lost its fertility, the village would 
pack up and move to another location. 


While we might know about how their 
communities functioned, getting to 
know more about the magick and 
mysticism of the age is incredibly 
difficult. Indeed, by the time 
Leatherlips was executed many of the 


people in the Iroquoian communities 
had begun to forge their traditional 
beliefs with Christianity. This 
produced what is known today as the 
Longhouse religion. Even this does not 
give us too much insight into what 
people might have believed at the time, 
as the practice and rituals’ of 
Longhouse religion have evolved and 
changed so much that it has even been 
labelled a cult in some corners of the 
Unite States. 


However, it is possible to look back 
through time and examine the origins of 
such a religion, which is additionally 
useful when we_ consider _ that 
Leatherlips was reaching his greatest 
influence just as Longhouse religion 
was coming to the fore. Though 
Leatherlips’s mysticism likely adhered 
to far more ancient principles, looking 
into this belief system can give us a 
basic understanding of what he might 


have believed and how some of his 
compatriots might have lived. 


Let’s start with Iroquois mythology. 
Though not a member of the Iroquois 
themselves, the Wyandot shared a 
heritage with them, especially in terms 
of their language. The creation myth of 
these peoples suggests that, once upon 
a time, the world was just the thought 
of the ruler of a huge island that floated 
high above the clouds. The island was 
a calm place, where all needs were 
catered for, sort of like the Christian 
version of heaven. But on this island 
was an apple tree, around which all of 
the inhabitants would gather. The ruler, 
when meeting with these people, 
decided that they would create a brand 
new place for people to. grow. 
Together with the Sky Woman, the 
Ruler uprooted the apple tree and 
looked down onto the clouds. The Sky 
Woman looked through the hole in the 


island. The Ruler could hear the sea. 
The Ruler then wrapped the pregnant 
Sky Woman in light and lowered her 
through the hole to give birth. All of 
the animals who lived on the cloud sea 
watched this and panicked. They 
wondered where the world could live. 
The beaver and the duck dived down 
to find something, but died. Many 
animals tried and failed. Finally, the 
muskrat brought up a paw full of earth. 
But it was heavy. Due to the weight, 
the turtle volunteered to support the 
earth on its back. When the earth was 
ready, arranged on top of the turtle’s 
Shell, the birds took the Sky Woman 
and flew her back up to the Ruler. And 
so the Earth was formed. 


The Iroquois myth is far more detailed 
and complicated than this brusque 
version. However, it is possible to see 
right away the importance which the 
people placed upon the natural world 


and their relationship with it. There 
were spirits dedicated to thunder and 
storms, little people and giants, a 
hunter and a flying head. All of these 
were stories which we told to children 
and adults alike. Medicine men and 
spiritual leaders would call on these 
legends, would depend upon. their 
relationship with the natural world, 
and would project their understanding 
of the way in which the world worked 
in order to lead their people. Men such 
as Leatherlips were well versed in 
these legends, which provided them 
with ancient knowledge. 


But the Longhouse religion muted many 
of the more outlandish elements of the 
belief system. By the time Leatherlips 
died, the teachings of a person named 
Ganioda'yo had begun to take root. 
Ganioda'yo was known as a poor 
drunk but was one day struck by a 
trance. During his time in the trance, he 


believed that great teachings came to 
him. Waking up, he turned his life 
around and began to preach. These 
beliefs took hold across the North 
Eastern Americas throughout the turn 
of the 19° Century. The movement 
reinterprets the ancient legends and 
combines them with many aspects of 
Christianity. Rather than the natural, 
animal-based beliefs of old, it was 
more akin to the religion of the 
European settlers. As this became 
more and more popular among the 
Native American tribes of the day, 
wise old men such as Leatherlips 
seemed to become even more 
antiquated. But why exactly was 
Leatherlips so important? 


As we have already mentioned, we 
have scant evidence about the life of 
the Wyandot leader. We do know that 
he had three names in his native 
language, the most commonly used of 


which was 
SHA - TE - YAH - RON - YA. The 
others were 
THA - TEY - YAN - A - YOH and (in 
later life) SOU-CHA-ET- ESS 
(which is translated as Old Grey Hair.) 
As a member of the Porcupine Clan, he 
was a known associate of warriors 
such as Chief Tarhe, Roundhead (the 
brother of Leatherlips), Battise, and 
Splitlog. Though we know little about 
Leatherlip’s childhood and_ early 
adulthood, we do know that he rose to 
become a trusted confident and a 
spiritual leader in the community. His 
word and his abilities were taken as a 
given. A healer and a philosopher, he 
was the one people would turn to when 
in need of assistance beyond the 
physical. 

But he was born at a difficult time for 
the Wyandot. Not only were they facing 
the growing threat of the European 


settlers who were taking their land, but 
they were engaged in a furious war 
with the Five Nations of the Iroquois, 
one of their closest neighbours. The 
war ended so badly that they were 
forced to move from their home in 
Georgian Bay and settle in Ohio 
County. By this time, Leatherlips had 
taken on a leadership role. Having 
already fought a war with fellow 
Native Americans and not wanting to 
perpetuate a war against the Europeans 
in Ohio, he signed the Treaty of 
Greenville, a peace treaty which ended 
the Northwest Indian War. This was 
one of the first examples of a formal 
agreement between Native Americans 
and the Europeans. It did not prove 
popular. 

Though Leatherlips might have done 
what he thought was best for a people 
who had seen a huge amount of 
bloodshed, his actions were viewed as 


a betrayal by others. The treaty 
established a policy of accommodating 
the Europeans in a manner which some 
tribal leaders found to be abhorrent. 
Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa were two 
Shawnee brothers who took particular 
offence at the old man’s actions. The 
former would go on to be one of the 
greatest leaders among the Native 
Americans in their fight against the 
Europeans, a man who tried to put 
aside tribal differences and unite many 
different peoples in a war. To him (and 
to his brother), the appeasement tactics 
of Leatherlips were insulting. 


As such, Tecumseh decreed _ that 
Leatherlips should be put to death. 
According to the younger man, 
Leatherlips had used witchcraft to trick 
his people into giving away land which 
rightly belonged to the natives. Such an 
action was deplorable and only one 
fate was suitable. Death. 


It speaks volumes that such a decree 
from Tecumseh was adhered to, even 
by those who held Leatherlips in such 
high regard. Indeed, 1t was Roundhead 
— Leatherlips’s own brother — who 
confirmed the death sentence and was 
faced with ordering the execution. To 
the Native Americans fighting against 
such a threat as the European settlers, 
the very idea of collusion was 
something that they believed could 
only have come from witchcraft. So, 
like the women in Salem and _ the 
heretics in Europe, Leatherlips was to 
be put to death for allegedly practicing 
witchcraft. 


Despite the lack of information we 
have about much of Leatherlips’s life, 
we do know at least something about 
his death. On the day in question, 
Roundhead dispatched six of the best 
Wyandot warriors to Leatherlips’s 
home in Ohio. Once they arrived, they 


announced that the leader was to be 
executed. The message was delivered 
in a traditional fashion. Leatherlips 
received a visitor who bore a gift. The 
gift was a piece of tree bark on which 
was drawn the image of a tomahawk. It 
was the symbol of death. This was 
1810 and, by this point, the medicine 
man was supposedly 78 years old. 
Indeed, the execution order was such a 
shock to many that even some of the 
white Europeans pleaded with the 
warriors to save the old man’s life. 
They begged and even offered a bribe 
that would send the men back to 
Roundhead without carrying out the 
order. But the trial was carried out 
swiftly. The same verdict was reached. 
The only path that remained was death. 
Leatherlips took a moment to himself. 
As old as he was, he had seen almost 
everything that the country had to throw 
at him. He had been born during the 


mass arrival of the Europeans and 
watched as they had continued to exert 
a growing influence over his people 
and his land. After witnessing death 
and destruction on a massive scale, his 
beliefs and his mysticisms seemed to 
fail him. Despite the fact that many 
people believed him to be a powerful 
sorcerer, there was nothing he could 
do. Instead, he dressed himself in the 
finest clothes he possessed. To our 
eyes, they might not appear much. 
Stepping out from his home, he walked 
over to join his executioners. 


Then, as his people watched on, 
Leatherlips sang his death song. As the 
final notes faded away, he bowed his 
head in prayer. By this point, there is 
no way of knowing what gods he 
prayed to. It was almost certainly not a 
Christian religion and was unlikely to 
be the Longhouse beliefs. Rather, he 
likely turned to the mysticism that had 


served him well in life. If he was to be 
executed for witchcraft, then he might 
as well reiterate his beliefs one last 
time. The warriors led the old man to 
his open grave. He allowed himself to 
be guided to the spot and allowed 
himself to be bent down onto one knee. 
Once he was in place, the warriors 
caved in his skull with their axes. It 
was the traditional method of 
execution, but one which is shocking in 
its brutality. 


The death of Leatherlips can provide 
us with information about how 
witchcraft is treated around the world. 
While we might have a great deal of 
different mysticisms from different 
people, men like Leatherlips possessed 
a huge amount of knowledge that had 
been passed down from generation to 
generation. As he and others in his 
culture were wiped out, we began to 
lose this ancient knowledge. Though 


there are descendants today who are 
said to practice the old ways, it seems 
inconceivable that powerful men like 
Leatherlips could once again rise up. 
His death should act as a warning, 
informing us of everything we have to 
lose and reminding us of just how even 
the most powerful men can die. 


The Native American Death 
Song 


All cultures have their own 
customs, rituals, and __ traditions 
surrounding death. As we have seen, 
the death of Leatherlips involved on 
such tradition: the death song. The 
name can be a bit confusing, in that it’s 
not a song as we might understand the 
modern interpretation of the word. It 
can be better to think of the death song 
more as a kind of prayer. It 1s sung in 
many different tribes, though the most 
famous is surely Tecumseh’s own 
Words of Wisdom, used in the popular 
movie Act of Valour. Composed by 
Tecumseh himself, the song begins with 
the line “so live your life that the fear 
of death can never enter your heart.” It 
is a beautiful, flowing piece of 
lyricism that perfectly encapsulates the 
man’s own beliefs and _ his 


confrontation with his own mortality. 
This is, essentially, what a death song 
was designed to accomplish. It is a 
prayer designed to celebrate life, a 
means of placing a full stop at the end 
of a period of one’s existence. 


The content of a death song can change 
depending on the singer. It should be a 
construction, written and performed by 
the singer. Though we have a 
collection of music that has resulted 
from people trying to notate the 
melodies and harmonies _ they 
encountered when living with tribes 
such as the Cherokee in the 1800s, 
these are only interpretations. The truth 
is that the melody, the true melody, 
comes from within. If you are planning 
on constructing your own death song 
(perhaps for a funeral or for an 
epigraph, or even just a_ mental 
exercise), then you may wish to 
examine a number of these pieces of 


music which are now in the public 
domain. If not, then you should find a 
melody which fits the words you wish 
to use. 


The writing of the words to a death 
song is incredibly important. Unlike 
many interpretations of spirituality or 
mysticism, there is no exact template 
one must stick to, no rule book which 
dictates what to say and when to say it. 
It is this kind of spiritual freedom and 
understanding which leads many 
people to treasure the magick and the 
knowledge of the Native Americans. In 
that respect, the death song is unique to 
their culture but applicable to all. But 
how should you write a death song. 
Let’s look again at Tecumseh’s own 
words: 


So live your life that the fear of death 
can never enter your heart. 


Trouble no one about their religion; 
respect others in their view, and 
demand that they respect yours. 
Love your life, perfect your life, 

beautify all things in your life. 
Seek to make your life long and its 
purpose in the service of your people. 

Prepare a noble death song for the 
day when you go over the great 

divide. 
Always give a word or a sign of salute 
when meeting or passing a friend, 
even a stranger, when in a lonely 
place. 
Show respect to all people and grovel 
to none. 

When you arise in the morning give 
thanks for the food and for the joy of 
living. 

If you see no reason for giving thanks, 
the fault lies only in yourself. 
Abuse no one and no thing, for abuse 


turns the wise ones to fools 
and robs the spirit of its vision. 


When it comes your time to die, be not 
like those whose hearts are filled 


with the fear of death, so that when 
their time comes they weep 
and pray for a little more time to live 
their lives over again in a different 
way. 
Sing your death song and die like a 
hero going home. 


It is important to remember that these 
words were designed to be performed. 
The act of singing the death song (as 
Leatherlips himself was known to have 
done) is the act which conferred the 
words onto the world. Understandably, 
they lose some of their power when 
read from a page. However, it is 
possible to take a great deal of 
inspiration from the words. The ending 


— “sing your death song and die like a 
hero going home” — reflects the lack of 
fear within Tecumseh as he approached 
the end. The rest, reading at times 
almost like a set of commandments, 
serves to outline the man’s personal 
beliefs. These were the ideas that 
made him strong, which he valued. 
Reading through the death song, or 
even hearing it, we gain = an 
understanding of the man. As such, his 
spirit and his ideals live on beyond his 
mortal life. In the singing of the death 
song, Tecumseh and the Native 
American peoples combined a 
spiritual belief with a moral code. The 
death songs are important because they 
possess great power, in that they are 
able to confer upon future generations 
a great knowledge. Personal, mystical, 
and often magickal, the creation of a 
death song can be a fantastic way in 
which to ensure your spirit and ideals 


live on well beyond your death. If ever 
you choose to write one, take great 
care to ensure that your truest essence 
of being is implicit in the words. 
Never easy to write, they can 
nevertheless be immensely powerful 
and incredibly cathartic. 


Etienne Guibours 


There is a long and fascinating 
history behind the dark arts. In almost 
every chapter of this book, however, 
we have chiefly examined the work of 
men who have trodden a solitary path. 
Working alone, the nature of their work 
has meant that involving others in any 
capacity is a huge risk and one not 
many people are willing to take. That 
is where Etienne Guibourg becomes 


such a fascinating figure. Not only did 
Guibourg have a recognised partner in 
his pursuits into the darkest reaches of 
mysticism and _ spirituality, but he 
practiced his arts on some of the most 
famous and most important people of 
his day. The story of Etienne Guibourg 
involves black masses, French royalty, 
murder, and a demonic partnership. 


We do not know much about the early 
life of Etienne Guibourg and, in truth, 
we do not need to know all that much. 
There is one rumour regarding his 
parentage which persisted through his 
life, likely spread by Guibourg 
himself. He was born in 1610 and, 
according to the rumours, was _ the 
illegitimate son of the French 
noblemen Henri II de Montmorency. 
The nobleman would have been 15 at 
the time of Guibourg’s birth, so it is 
unlikely that the story is true. However, 
with the hedonistic practices of the 


French royalty being well known at the 
time, it is not entirely out of the 
question. Far more probable, however, 
is the idea that Guibourg spread this 
rumour in order to make himself stand 
out among the many Catholic priests 
who were living and practicing in 
France at the time. It would soon 
become clear that he was not averse to 
courting controversy. 


Etienne Guibourg rose up from 
relatively humble beginnings (at least, 
compared to many of his future 
associates) and was appointed as the 
sacristan for the Saint-Marcel church 
in Saint Denis. This position was 
traditional within the Catholic Church, 
as the sacristan would be responsible 
for the care of the sacristy (essentially, 
the religious props and decorations 
used during mass) and the church itself. 
It was an honourable position, invested 
with a lot of responsibility in the day 


to day running of church business. 
Before this time, he had been the 
chaplain to the Comte de Montgomery. 
For most of his early life, Etienne 
Guibourg seemed to have lived the 
quiet, sensible, and slightly dull life of 
a Catholic priest during the 17" 
Century. But that was not entirely the 
case. 


Despite being an appointed member of 
the clergy, Guibourg’s interests often 
spread to less-than-typical Christian 
pursuits. One of these interests was 
sex. In spite of his role as a trusted 
member of the church, there were many 
rumours circulating regarding the illicit 
affairs that Guibourg was said to 
pursue. One such piece of gossip 
placed him in the bed chamber of 
Jeanne Chanfrain. It was said, in fact, 
that Chanfrain was his long term 
mistress and a woman with whom he 
had actually fathered a number of 


children. As is to be expected, this sort 
of behaviour was strictly forbidden by 
the Catholic Church. It was not, 
however, entirely uncommon. Despite 
the moral and theological implications 
of his actions, a long running affair 
alone would not be enough to 
distinguish Etienne Guibourg from 
thousands of fellow priests. Instead, 
his fame is more often linked to other 
extra-curricular activities. 

Instead, it was Etienne Guibourg’s role 
in a series of illicit ceremonies. 
Commonly known as a black mass, 
these rituals were designed to invert 
the traditional meanings and ideas of 
the Catholic Church’s regular mass 
ceremony. Forever linked to witchcraft 
and devil worship, black masses have 
been an often undocumented, frequently 
misunderstood, and always _ fear- 
inducing part of Western culture for a 
long time. Though they were known to 


have existed, black masses were only 
written about from the medieval times 
onwards. In fact, a great many of our 
early sources about the ceremonies are 
taken from Latin manuals that seem 
designed to teach witch hunters how to 
track down and prosecute those who 
might be trying to summon the devil. 
While they varied hugely depending on 
who was hosting and taking part in the 
ceremony (and what their intention 
was,) we do have some accounts taken 
from a number of black masses in 
which we know Guibourg took part. 


Perhaps the best description (and 
certainly the best known) comes froma 
man named Montague Summers. A 19" 
Century clergyman and investigator of 
the occult, Summers researched and 
discovered a huge amount of what we 
know today about not only black 
masses, but the Catholic Church’s 
investigations into | werewolves, 


vampires, and other supernatural 
phenomena. The account given by 
Summers details how such a black 
mass might have played out. 


According to the source, the black 
mass would begin with the draping of a 
“long black velvet pall” over a typical 
altar. Next, a naked woman would 
arrive in the centre of the circle and 
lay herself on top of the newly 
decorated surface. Around her, the 
priest would light six black candles. 
While the woman was naked, the priest 
would be dressed in the familiar 
chasuble of a Catholic priest, though 
one which was delicately embroidered 
with a series of symbols. Rather than 
the crosses one might expect to see on 
the clothes of a priest, these were more 
typical esoteric figures and would be 
cast in silver. The priest would then 
take a golden chalice and a golden 
paten (the small flat dish used during 


mass) and lay it across the bare 
stomach of his living altar. 

Throughout the ceremony, Summers 
states that the only sound would be the 
“low monotonous murmur” of the 
priest as he recounted the 
“blasphemous liturgy.” As the priest 
finished, an assistant would step out 
from the shadows and present him with 
a young child, an infant. The priest 
would take the infant into his hands and 
raise it up above the naked altar. Then, 
with a swift practiced movement, the 
priest would drag “a sharp gash” 
across the infant’s neck. At once, this 
opened the throat and stifled the hint of 
a cry. Still holding the baby aloft, the 
priest would allow the blood to drip 
into the chalice and the paten. It would 
run, too, over the white skin of the 
naked woman who lay across the altar. 
Once the priest was finished, he would 
hand the body of the child across to 


another person, who would then throw 
it callously into an oven. 

It was thought this ceremony was 
carried out on a regular basis. Many 
hundreds and potentially thousands of 
infants were killed in ceremonies such 
as these. The black mass such as the 
one hosted by Etienne Guibourg and 
his cohorts became notorious. But 
Montague Summers was not finished 
with just a description of the ritual. He 
went deeper, explaining the true nature 
of the incantation that men such as 
Guibourg would recite during the black 
mass. It went like this: 


Astaroth, Asmodeus, princes of 
friendship and love, 


I invoke you to accept the sacrifice, 
this child that I offer you, for the 
things I ask of you. 


They are that the friendship and love 


of the King and the Dauphin may be 
assured to me, 


That I may be honoured by all the 
princes and princesses of the Court, 
That the King deny me nothing I ask 
whether it be for my relatives or for 

any of my household. 


It was not only Etienne Guibourg 
conducting these black masses during 
this period in French history, but he 
was said to be one of the Catholic 
priests who most frequently involved 
himself. As we can see from Summers’ 
description of the ritual, it involves the 
killing of an infant. Alongside the devil 
worship and the invoking of dark 
powers, this was perhaps the worst 
part for the ordinary citizens of France 
who heard about the rumours of the 
black masses being conducted. While 
we might — suspect Summers’ 


motivations in giving a complete and 
unbiased account of what happened 
during such ceremonies, there is no 
doubt that these above actions are what 
people legitimately believed to be 
happening at a black mass. This is why 
it might not be a surprise to see what 
happened to Etienne Guibourg when he 
was caught. How he was caught, 
however, was an entirely different 
Story. 

At this point, it is time to introduce 
another person and the chief partner of 
Etienne Guibourg. Her name was 
Catherine Monvoisin, but she became 
infamous under the name La Woisin. 
Catherine Monvoisin was a fortune 
teller who had gotten into the business 
following the ruin of her husband. 
Once a successful jeweller, his shop 
collapsed and left the couple destitute. 
Catherine turned to practicing her 
magic in a professional capacity and 


soon found herself to be quite skilled. 
As well as the more traditional 
branches of magic, she was known to 
work as a midwife and her services 
extended to providing abortions for 
certain parts of the less privileged 
French society. 


After getting more and more skilled in 
the arts of fortune telling, Catherine 
Monvoisin began to gain a reputation 
as a magickal practitioner. She would 
often note that many of her clients all 
sought the same kind of things — love, 
wealth — and would simply promise 
them what they wanted. At first, these 
were just empty promises. Then she 
began to provide advice on how to 
make these wishes come true. This 
might be praying at a certain church or 
purchasing a special amulet from the 
fortune teller. But soon she started to 
branch out. She sold medicines and 
aphrodisiacs. These were said to be 


made from blood and moles’ teeth, as 
well as the bones of toads and Spanish 
flies. But the potions were not only for 
love. Some of them were poisons. 


Soon, it became clear that Catherine 
was not afraid to sink deeper and 
deeper into the dark arts. It was 
Catherine Monvoisin who began to 
arrange black masses throughout Paris. 
She had a number of Catholic priests 
under her employ whom she could trust 
but it was Etienne Guibourg she turned 
to most often. At these ceremonies, a 
client could pay her a vast sum of 
money to have the devil fulfil any wish 
they might possess. This became an 
increasingly popular business, with the 
reputation of the black masses being 
held by Monvoisin and Guibourg 
eventually reaching the aristocracy. Of 
the various people said to have visited 
her at one time or another, the list 
includes Comtesse de Gramont, duc de 


Luxembourg, Francois-Henri de 
Montmorency, Marquis Antoine de 
Feuquieres marchioness Benigne 
d'Alluye, count de Clermont-Lodéve, 
countess Jacqueline de _ Polignac, 
countess Claude Marie du _ Roure, 
duchess Antoinette de  Vivonne, 
princesse Marie Louise Charlotte de 
Tingry, Marquis Louis de Cessac, and 
Marechal de la Ferthe. 


Eventually, Catherine Monvoisin had a 
reputation throughout French society 
that saw her entertain many of the 
upper classes at her home on a regular 
basis. It was not any ordinary home. It 
featured a roaring oven, the place 
where she kept a fire burning 
constantly for the disposal of the 
bodies of the infants that were 
sacrificed during the black masses. 
Catherine and her six family members 
lived in the home, while it was known 
that she took a number of lovers 


outside of her marriage. These men 
included executioners and magicians. 


The most important part of this story, 
however, is the relationship Catherine 
Monvoisin and Etienne Guibourg 
shared with Madame de Montespan. 
Known as the royal mistress to the 
King of France, Louis XIV, Madame de 
Montespan became a client of the 
black masses organisers before she 
first became involved with the King. 
At first, Etienne Guibourg was not 
involved. The aim of the ritual was to 
furnish the mistress with the monarch’s 
affections, a plea which the devil soon 
answered. Within six months of the 
black mass, she was the official 
mistress of the King. But it was a 
fleeting interest. Once De Montespan 
began to fade from the affections of 
Louis, she again turned to the black 
mass. This time, Etienne Guibourg was 
heavily involved as a number of 


masses were held. We know that on at 
least one occasion, it was De 
Montespan herself who played the role 
of the naked woman on the altar. As 
well as the black mass, the mistress 
was provided with a specially made 
aphrodisiac, which had the effect of 
drugging the king. 

But it was not enough. The King’s 
attentions were still wandering. He 
was not content with the affections of 
Madame de Montespan and she grew 
increasingly desperate. If the King left 
her, De Montespan made clear, she 
would have him killed. By 1679, when 
Louis met Marie Angélique de 
Scorailles, it was clear that the one- 
time mistress had become old news. 
De Montespan gathered together 
Catherine Monvoisin and Etienne 
Guibourg and asked them to kill the 
monarch and his consorts. After some 
hesitation, they agreed. But rather than 


a black mass, they would use poison. A 
conspiracy gathered together and 
devised a plan to poison a petition, 
lacing the material with a deadly 
substance. When it was delivered to 
the King by hand, it would seal his 
fate. 

Catherine, La Voisin herself, executed 
the plan. She went to the Royal Court 
on the 5" of March, 1679, and planned 
to deliver the petition to the King. The 
plan fell apart when the court was too 
busy, however. Retreating to her home, 
Catherine had her daughter burn the 
poisoned petition and began to plan the 
next move. But she would not have 
long to plan. The death of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans in 1676 had been (falsely) 
attributed to poison and people were 
on high alert for such conspiracies. In 
tandem, riots across the city erupted. 
The chief complaint on behalf of the 
public seemed levied against witches, 


whom they accused of stealing infants 
for the use in satanic rituals. Gradually, 
the police were becoming more and 
more aware of the illicit activities of 
fortune tellers such as Catherine 
Monvoisin. 


This meant that — on the 12‘ of March, 
1679 — the guards arrested La Voisin, 
following the mass held at Notre-Dame 
de Bonne-Nouvelle. Soon, other 
members of Catherine’s family and 
social circles were arrested. One of 
her maids warned about the coming 
scandal that might beset all levels of 
French society. The investigation went 
on for months, before King Louis XIV 
issued an execution order in 
December. Every member of the 
fortune telling network was to be 
exterminated. Catherine was never 
tortured and gave up her confession 
willingly. Perhaps the authorities felt 
that torture might drive her to name 


certain people that would not want to 
be implicated. Finally, she was burned 
at the stake. 

During this time, Etienne Guibourg had 
been lucky to escape the attention of 
the authorities. Even while La Voisin’s 
crimes were sensationalising Paris, he 
managed to keep a low profile. That 
was until a man named Francoise 
Filastre was arrested. Filastre was 
tortured and named Guibourg as being 
one of the priests who held the 
infamous black masses. It was not long 
before Etienne himself was arrested. 
The trial was not long and he was 
found guilty. 

Unlike Catherine Monvoisin, however, 
he was spared execution. Perhaps due 
to his rank within the church, perhaps 
in exchange for information which he 
provided, Etienne Guibourg was 
sentenced only to life in prison. Given 
the state of prisons at the time, this was 


hardly a life of luxury. But considering 
Guibourg’s role in the black masses, it 
might be a surprise to see that he was 
not burned as a witch. While he died in 
prison just six years later, these are six 
more years than anyone expected the 
priest to live. Perhaps Guibourg 
managed to conduct a black mass 
himself, asking for protection from the 
fires that took La Voisin? However 
Etienne Guibourg managed to save 
himself from execution, the damage 
was done for the ages. He will forever 
be known as the priest who conducted 
the murderous black masses. 


What is a black mass? 


If there’s one part of the 
Etienne Guibourg story that stands out 
to those interested in witchcraft and 
magick, it is the idea of a black mass. 
It’s an often misunderstood and an 
often feared ritual that has been blamed 
for everything, from infanticide to 
sports results. In this particular 
instance, we will be discussing the 
black mass as it pertains to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but it should be 
understood that there are equivalent 
ceremonies for many other branches of 
religion. As we trace the history of the 
black mass back through time, 
however, it is the Catholic history of 
the ceremony which stands out the 
most. 
The idea of a black mass — an 
inversion of the traditional catholic 
mass that appeals to the dark rather 


than the light side of the moral 
spectrum — can be traced back to the 
medieval period. Perhaps the best 
literature we have from this period 
comes from guidebooks and texts that 
were handed out to the witch hunters 
who worked for the church. Books 
such as the Malleus Maleficarum 
(written in 1486) and the Compendium 
Maleficarum (written in 1608) tell 
hunters what to look out for, listing the 
waning signs that they might be 
approaching a black mass or an anti- 
Christian ritual. Some scholars have 
made attempts to trace the black mass 
back even further, into pagan times and 
before the existence of Christianity. 
However, it should be noted that the 
black mass itself is very much an 
inversion of an_ extant Catholic 
ceremony. Though similar invocations 
and ideologies may have existed 
before there was a mass to invert, they 


were very much their own, self- 
contained rituals. 


It is the ceremony of mass that 1s most 
important to the black mass. The 
Christian ritual is a long-held tradition, 
a sacrament given up to god that can be 
dated back to biblical times. The 
ceremony is well-known and well- 
defined. In the medieval period, before 
the reformation, almost every 
community in Western Europe would 
have known the ritual of the mass. With 
the exact details of the ceremony so 
well known, it should be no surprise 
that those who were interested in 
counter cultural ideas and anything 
beyond the pale of typical Christian 
thinking would use the power of such a 
ceremony for their own purposes. 
Often, these parodic masses involved 
elements of magick or actions of a 
sexual nature, deconstructing — the 
Catholic Church’s interpretation of the 


word of god. 


It is in the Middle Ages, however, that 
the idea of the black mass becomes 
more and more widely reported. It was 
not unknown for the Catholic mass to 
be parodied or copied. The Feast of 
the Ass (in turn a by-product of the 
Feast of Fools) was a January holiday 
in which people celebrated the biblical 
flight from Egypt. People in France 
would conduct a parody of a Christian 
mass, but rather than celebrating the 
better known figures from the bible, 
they would celebrate any story which 
involved a donkey (or an ass). Though 
it was much loved in_ many 
communities, it was deemed heretical 
by the 15 Century and the Church 
made a concerted effort to stamp such 
practices out. These events were 
sacrilegious and blasphemous. Aside 
from the more light-hearted mass 
parodies, however, the Catholic 


Church began to host discussions on 
what they felt was a much more serious 
threat: the growing trend of people 
using the power of the mass to 
communicate with witches and _ the 
devil himself. From the 15" to the 17" 
Century, when Etienne Guibourg and 
his fellow conspirators were caught, 
the rumours and scandals relating to 
the idea of a black mass spread through 
society like wildfire. One of the most 
famous involved Catherine de’ Medici, 
then the Queen of France, who was 
accused by Jean Bodin of performing a 
black mass. It’s hard to confirm this 
event actually happened, however, 
though we do see an increased concern 
and worry in the literature of the day of 
what might happen as a result of these 
demonic ceremonies. 

Unfortunately, very few written 
accounts of the technical details of the 
black mass have survived to this day. 


That has not stopped people from 
attempting to reconstruct the ceremony, 
however. Gerald Gardner, a modern 
scholar on all things mystical (and 
mentioned elsewhere in this book) has 
written about his findings on_ the 
history of the black mass. Firstly, he 
notes that of all the early books written 
on witchcraft, a great many were 
penned by the Catholic Church. It was 
their intention to discourage and scare 
the populace with stories of magick, 
fearing what the witches might 
accomplish. This gradual demonization 
of the art of witchcraft is, to Gardner, 
one of the church’s most enduring and 
vicious campaigns. In painting witches 
and magickal users are demonic and 
diabolical, the church misrepresented 
the early pagan mysticism of the art. 
This can be seen in the propaganda 
shift which changes the depiction of 
witches from seductive, beautiful 


young women dancing naked in a pagan 
ceremony into a buckled old crone 
flying about on a broomstick. In the age 
of Catholicism, Gardener believes, the 
depictions of the black mass in the 
manuals of witch hunters purposefully 
contained an inversion of Catholicism. 
These black masses were not in line 
with traditional witchcraft, but were 
something else altogether. 


Accordingly, the black mass as it is 
known today could, if you squinted 
hard enough, appear exactly like its 
mainstream, catholic equivalent. The 
dress, the decoration, and even many 
of the words are the same. It was 
important, it is alleged, to use a 
defrocked or even a current Catholic 
priest. Only such a man who truly 
know how to perform a proper mass 
and would thus be able to summon the 
correct energies needed when inverting 
the Catholic ritual. White candles 


might be replaced by dark, crosses 
might be inverted, and the vestments be 
switched with a rich black material 
that rebounded all light. In every 
respect, the black mass was designed 
to use the same principle energies of 
the Catholic mass, but diverting that 
attention to a different moral arbiter; 
Satan rather than god. 


It is at these rituals that Satan would be 
praised. As we have seen with Etienne 
Guibourg and others, the idea of 
sacrifice and transubstantiation might 
be employed, but using actual 
sacrifice. The murder of infants 
replaced the drinking of wine, the 
blood of the sacrificed used in such a 
way as to invoke the devil. This 
“liturgy of evil” even went so far as to 
have the priest use his left hand rather 
than his right when performing his 
actions, to consecrate the inverted 
nature of the ceremony. This, Gardener 


notes, is different from many rituals in 
modern witchcraft. The modern 
mystical witch typically operates in a 
self-contained sphere of paganism and 
spirituality, rather than as a parody of 
the Catholic Church. This is an 
important distinction and one which is 
often misunderstood by people. A 
black mass is not inherently a witch’s 
ritual, but rather, it is the ritual of those 
who are specifically acting with a 
diabolical intention. 

Over the years, the true history of the 
black mass might well have been lost, 
but it has become an_ important 
propaganda tool. These days, it is not 
uncommon for people to associate 
those with an interest in witchcraft 
with the demonic crimes of men like 
Etienne Guibourg. The black mass, 
then, plays an important role in 
charting the demonization and 
propaganda war waged against mystics 


by the authorities in the church. Though 
we might not have a _ concrete 
understanding of the finer details of the 
black mass, we can at least appreciate 
how such ceremonies have evolved 
and changed over the course of many 
hundreds of years. 


Jacques Collin de Plancy 


The final entry in this book is 
something a bit different. While many 
of the chapters so far have focused on 
men who have attempted to wield the 
occult for their own gain and self- 


fulfilment, few have left as telling an 
influence as Jacques Collin de Plancy. 
Indeed, much of the information which 
is today spread about demonology and 
the occult can trace its roots to a guide 
written by the Frenchman in 1825. 
Though he might well have shaped the 
way in which we view magick in the 
modern age, his ideas have done a 
huge amount to influence the world 
beyond the supernatural. Through his 
writing, the occultist has managed to 
become a distinct and important figure 
in the spiritual web of the world’s 
beliefs. 


Before we start examining his work, 
however, it might help to have an 
understanding of the background of 
Jacques Collin de Plancy. Born under a 
different name on the 28" of January, 
1793, he originally was known to the 
world as Jacques Albin Simon Collin. 
His parents were Edme-Aubin Collin 


and Marie-Anne Danton, whose 
brother had something of an important 
role in the French Revolution. Georges 
Danton has been described as a “chief 
force in the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the First 
French Republic,” though it was not 
enough to save him from allegations of 
corruption and criminal activity. 
Georges Danton was guillotined just a 
year after Jacques was born. Despite 
his deceased uncle’s role in_ the 
overthrow of the French aristocracy, 
Jacques would one day add_ the 
surname “de Plancy” to his own title, a 
name with seemingly noble 
aspirations. 

Quite how these noble aspirations lent 
themselves to the print industry, we do 
not know. But De Plancy found himself 
with a decent job within the Parisian 
printing business. He even spent some 
time living in Brussels in the 1830s, 


but returned to France in 1837. It is 
said that his return was linked with the 
reinstitution of the Catholic faith in the 
country. Describing himself as 
something of a free thinker and making 
no bones about his admiration for 
Voltaire, it had been a surprise to some 
when he had converted to Catholicism 
later in life, especially considering the 
content of many of his books. But it 
was armed with this new faith that he 
returned to Paris and to the country 
where he would spend the rest of his 
life. 


It is not known when Jacques Collin de 
Plancy first began to kindle his interest 
in demonology, but we do know that he 
grew steadily more obsessed with the 
ideas. Often writing under 
pseudonyms, he began to put together 
many books which looked at the 
existence of demons, alchemy, sorcery, 
witchcraft, and other branches of 


magick with a detailed eye. He 
differed from many ancient and 
medieval occultists in his approach to 
cataloguing and detailing the various 
art forms. Rather than the superstitious 
approach of his forebears, De Plancy 
seemed to take the approach more 
commonly associated with naturalists. 
One only need to read books such as 
Paradise Lost to know that there had 
always been an accepted ranking 
among the pantheon of demons. But it 
was De Plancy who tried hardest to 
organise and catalogue these ranks in a 
logical manner. 

De Plancy was incredibly prolific in 
his work and discovered that he had a 
captivated audience. Writing many 
books on various superstitions, it is 
thought that he may have published as 
many as 80 volumes under a variety of 
names. With his knowledge of the 
publishing business and his growing 


understanding of the occult, it was 
more than enough to earn him a 
comfortable lifestyle. The most famous 
of these, however, was surely his 
seminal work, the Dictionnaire 
Infernal. Translating literally as the 
Infernal Dictionary, it was one of the 
few books which De Plancy decided to 
publish under his actual name. 
Appearing in two volumes, it gave the 
reader a comprehensive, dictionary- 
style listing of demons in every shape 
and form. The books also provided 
short summaries and breakdowns of 
the more famous cases of convicted 
witches and trials of people accused of 
sorcery. There were even mentions of 
other supernatural phenomena, such as 
ghosts. It was hailed as one of the more 
complete detailing of the paranormal 
ever put to page. 

The book was popular. It was so 
popular that an 1863 reprinting saw fit 


to add in a series of images and 
illustrations, depicting the various 
demons. These images only boosted 
the popularity of the book and many of 
the modern depictions of demons that 
we See today are based on the pictures 
and words contained within De 
Plancy’s book. Few people have done 
more to shape the modern conception 
of the occult in this regards. The 69 
illustrations created by Louis Breton 
have been republished countless times 
and are included in this very book. 


Jacques Collin de Plancy can thus be 
considered a major force in the way in 
which the world views the occult. His 
efforts in documenting and recording 
the established conception of demons 
has since been hailed as a major work. 
It detailed not just the appearance and 
nature of all of these various demons, 
but also the deeds and causes which 
might ensure they manifest in any given 


place. 

The book is also interesting in that it 
charts the path of a man who was 
initially a known sceptic about the 
possibility of the supernatural. Having 
ascribed to the teachings of Voltaire for 
so long, it seemed to be a strange 
venture for a man so dubious of 
anything that could not be proved. By 
De Plancy rose about his doubts to 
create the work, even tinkering and 
adjusting it after publication. 
Following his conversion to 
Catholicism, for example, he edited the 
book to bring it in line with the 
church’s teachings. But there was little 
doubt that De Plancy believed in what 
he was writing. In one passage, 
discussing the depictions of hell that 
were so popular among artists of the 
day, he wrote that “theologians should 
leave to the poets the depiction of 
Hell, and not themselves seek to 


frighten minds with hideous paintings 
and appalling books.” The reality of 
the situation was enough, he 
considered, that theologians should 
occupy themselves with the realities of 
the demonic. There was no need to 
frighten the public with scary pictures. 
The reality of hell was formidable 
enough in its own right. 

By the time of his death, Jacques 
Collin De Plancy could not have been 
more convinced by the existence of 
demons. In actual fact, his work was 
convincing enough to have won 
approval and critical appreciation by 
actual clergy men. Jacques Paul Migne, 
for example, collaborated on one of the 
later editions and helped to ensure that 
it thoroughly adhered to the church’s 
views of the demonic. It was this level 
of scrutiny and diligence which 
elevated De Plancy’s work above the 
realms of the enthusiastic but flawed 


investigations that peppered earlier 
examples of demonology. This attempt 
to codify and document theories, ideas, 
and thoughts about the occult — and to 
publish it without reproach — was 
handled in a much more professional 
manner than at any point in the past. It 
provided future generations of occult- 
inclined peoples with a fantastic 
foundation on which they could build 
their practices. 


Getting inside the Dictionnaire 
Infernal 


In examining the legacy of 
Jacques Collin de Plancy, we have 
discussed his most famous creation, the 
Dictionnaire Infernal. The book itself 
is a curiously 19‘ Century creation, an 
attempt to discuss and document 
demonology and the mystic in much the 
same was as_ biologists were 
attempting to classify animal species. 
There is an almost scientific rigour in 
the book, one which presents, 
considers, and discusses all sorts of 
demons that the reader might never 
have known. In modern times, it can 
seem both quaint and forward-thinking, 
a vision of the future of magickal 
publishing that would grow as _ the 
societal barriers, pressures, and fears 
of the unknown were - steadily 
dismantled. Perhaps the best way in 


which to understand the text 1s to take a 
few select demons and look closely at 
how De Plancy presented them to the 
world. 


Beelzebub 


The first name to consider is 
Beelzebub. Often mistaken as an 
alternate name for the devil himself, 
the word Beelzebub actually means 
‘Lord of the Flies’ and refers to an 
individual, quite separate demon. A 
demonic prince, according to De 
Plancy’s interpretations of _ the 
scripture, the figure appears in 
Milton’s epic Paradise Lost and is 
described by the poet as being second 
in power only to Satan himself. 
Originally the god of the biblical 
Canaanites, who depicted him as a fly, 
he was known for his ability to act as 
an oracle and his ability to guard 
harvests from swarms of insects. 


Behemoth 

Another demon whose name may be 
more famous through different means, 
the demon Behemoth is said by De 
Plancy to rule over the domain of 
gluttony. A ‘high cupbearer of hell,’ his 
appearance is a matter of some 
dispute. While some people have 
mentioned him as a giant elephant or 
whale (hence the use of the term 
behemoth to describe any giant thing), 
others have described him as a certain 
species that no longer exists. There are 
even disputes over his demonic status, 
with De Plancy noting that some 
demonologists have referred to him 
simply as a monstrous animal rather 
than an actual demon. There are 
suggestions that he might have 
originally been a greedy Egyptian 
pharaoh, whose cruel persecution of 
the Israelites confirmed his place in 


hell. The demon appears in the Book of 
Job, in which he is depicted as a 
monstrous creature whose gluttony 
knows no bounds. 


Astaroth 


One of the chief beneficiaries of De 
Plancy’s later illustrations, — the 
Dictionnaire Infernal describes (and 
depicts) Astaroth as an ugly angel who 
using a dragon as a mount, carrying a 
snake in his left hand. A member of the 
demonic aristocracy, De  Plancy 
mentions that Astaroth has _ been 
described as the ‘treasurer of hell,’ 
worshipped previously by _ the 
Sidonians and the Philistines. He 
possesses a great deal of knowledge, 
having witnessed the creation story and 
the fall of man. This knowledge 
provides him with an ability to divine 
future events. According to De 
Plancy’s book, Astaroth views himself 


as a tragic figure, a victim of an “unjust 
punishment.” He has been summoned 
by magickal users in the past, who had 
hoped that he would be able to procure 
the good will and kindness of powerful 
lords. In summoning him, the magick 
users noted that he can only be 
summoned on a Wednesday and that he 
brought with him a powerful, rancid 
stench that could only be fended off 
with a silver ring. 


Lucifer 


Much like Beelzebub, the name Lucifer 
carries with it certain connotations. 
According to De Plancy’s research, 
however, Lucifer is separate to Satan 
himself, though people often conflate 
the two. Rather, Lucifer is an 
individual demon, one who rules over 
the east and has been described as the 
King of Hell. Those who have sought 
to invoke Lucifer have believed that 


this can be done on a Monday, by 
drawing a circle on the ground and 
tempting him with mice and venison. 
When summoned, Lucifer has been 
described as sarcastic and facetious, a 
prankster’s attitude that, De Plancy 
recollects, led to stories of Lucifer 
pulling witches from their brooms 
while they were flying to a Sabbath, 
only to collect them and fly them to the 
destination on his shoulders. Citing an 
account from witches in Sweden in the 
17" Century, De Plancy gives their 
description of the demon as being 
grey-skinned with blue arms and red 
culottes. His face, the Dictionnaire 
Infernal says, is that of an innocent 
child, though it can mutate into a 
raging, hideous beast when the demon 
is enraged. Lucifer is the first demon to 
be invoked by witches conducting a 
traditional Black Sabbath. 


Jacques de Plancy provides these 
kinds of descriptions for a total of 66 
demons. By the time he published the 
sixth edition, he had gone to great 
lengths to ensure that it tallied with the 
contemporary findings of the Catholic 
Church. While this might mean that he 
had taken a Christian, rather than a 
pagan, interpretation of demonology 
into account, it means that his is the 
foremost work on rigorous 
demonology available even today. All 
modern accounts are built from De 
Plancy’s work. If you have any 
interests in the mystical, the magickal, 
or the world of demons and witchcraft, 
then his book is highly recommended. 


Conclusion 


If there is one thing we have 
learned from this exploration of some 
of history’s most powerful mystics, it 
is that knowledge endures in many 
forms. From the frightening science of 
Tesla’s electrical experiments, to the 
calm, self-reflective Wicca taught by 
Raymond Buckland, right through to the 
ancient alchemy practiced by Nicolas 
Flamel, there are many ways in which 
to become powerful. What remains the 
same is the fear that these men have. 
Even though we might think ourselves 
a more enlightened society these days, 
there is still a prejudice against those 
who wish to go furthest in their 
explorations of mysticism and 
spirituality. 

These men are always considered a 
danger to society, a threat to the 


traditional virtues of the human race. 
Perhaps this is why so many people 
are keen to ally them with the devil and 
other supposedly evil figures. So while 
these are the devil’s men, is_ that 
something which we should inherently 
fear? 


Though they might have been 
ostracised and demonised by their 
contemporary societies, the men in this 
book have in common a burning desire 
to uncover the truth behind our very 
existence. Whether they are witches, 
sorcerers, magi, or wizards does not 
especially matter. In the end, the 
devil’s men in this book have become 
fascinating reflections of their own 
societies, teaching us more about what 
we treasure the most. For that alone, 
they should be celebrated. 
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